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PREFATORY NOTE 


This essay was published originally in 1961 but it h now 
issued In a revised and enlarged form. In the interim 
appreciable new evidences have emerged, more partis 
cularly with reference to the Indus Civilization: its dis¬ 
tribution, its dating, and the circumstances of its ending. 
Indian, Pakistani, British, French and American investi¬ 
gators have ail been busy upon these matters; and since 
the problems are those of one of the three pioneer 
civilizations of the world, it may be hoped that the results 
are of some general interest. 

For new information 1 am indebted to the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India under the Director-Generalship 
of Shri A. Ghosh, and the Pakistan Department of 
Archaeology under the Directorship of Dr F. A. Khan. 
Certain of the universities, which are now increasingly 
active in the archacoiogicaj held, have also assisted, and 
I would extend my special gratitude to Professor Nurul 
Hasan of the Muslim University of Aligarh, and Pro- 
fessor H, D. Sankalia of the Deccan College, Poona. 1 
would further add my thanks to M. Jean-Marie Casal, of 
the Commission dcs Fouillcs Archiologiques (Paris), and 
to Dr George F. Dales of the Pennsylvania University 
Museum, both of whom have been working actively in 
the Indus Valley and beyond. 


Lj>ndofi 1965 


MORTIMER WHEELER 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Introductory 


CivUkation, in a minimum sense of the term, is the art of 
living in towns, with all that the condition implies in 
respect of social skills and discipline. An approach to this 
condition is represented by open villages not later than 
the fifth millennium in the foot-hills of northern Iraq and 
by a substantial town at (^atal Huyuk, near Konya in 
southern Turkey, not later than 7000 hc. But, at the time 
of writing, the oldest known town dignified by defences 
- a stone wall and tower and a rock-cut ditch - is Jericho 
which, on Carbon-14 datings, was a going concern early 
- in the eighth milJennium. Jericho occupied 10-12 acres 
around a covctable spring In the arid Jordan valley, 
where setded inhabitants might early End a need for the 
jealous guarding of their precious water-supply and 
their closely circumscribed economy* Future research 
will amplify the picture, but Jericho, carried back, as it 
now is, even beyond its civic state to an underlying meso¬ 
lithic village, is likely to retain a high measure of 
significance in the story of social evolution. 

On a wider landscape, too, the hint offered by Jericho 
is reasonable enough. In the Old World the principal 
food-grains (except rice, not known much before 1700 
H cj and the principal herd-animals subsist or subsisted in 
a wild state in Western Asia, between the Himalayas and 


f 



the Mediterranean. It is a corollary that large-scale food- 
production was first practised in that region; and the first 
towns, w-ith their primary dependence upon food-pro¬ 
duction, arc the natural sequel. In other words, food- 
produaion and town-life began in Western Asia, and not 
later than the eighth millennium bc. (In this context 
the possibility of the independent invention of food- 
production at some later date or dates in America and 
indeed elsewhere is not considered.) 

I have used the word ‘town* for early Jericho, and do 
so with deliberation. As the evidence stands, the site had 
a closely packed population within formidable defences, 
and 'an evolved administration is implied. In common 
usage, however, ‘civilization* is held to imply certain 
qualities in excess of the attainment at present ascribable 
to Jericho. More panicularly, it is held to include a 
systematic method of accounting, so that revenue and 
wages may bc adequately registered, and orderly govern¬ 
ment ensured. W^riting^ in some form or other, is on this 
view a presupposition. TTicrc is perhaps a tendency on 
the part of the modem mind to over-estimate the value of 
literacy; certain it is that the unscribbled brain is capable 
of remarkable feats of retention and calculation. But let it 
go - the somewhat arbitrary addition of writing to the 
qualifications of citizenship makes at least an easy 
yardstick and may lend precision to our thinking. 

On this basis, civilization may still bc claimed to have 
emerged first in Mcsop>otamia where, in the latter half of 
the fourth millennium (Uruk Period), temple accounts 
were first kept in pictorial and other signs inscribed on 
clay tablets. In space and time it is alike proper that Meso¬ 
potamia remain our main reference-point in any review 
of the birth of civilization south of the Himalayas. 











CHAPTER TWO 


Indus Civilization j 
(c. 2500-1700 BC)J 

^ The Beginnings 
I: TTicrc, beneath the Himalayas, arose the primarv' phase of 
evolved city-life, named from the location of its first- 
known and largest sites the Indus Valle>' Civilization. Dis- III. 2 

coveries by Sir John Marshall and his colleagues-after 
1921 gave to India something approaching an additional '*■ 
two thousand years of rich prehistoiy', and to the world ‘ 

the largest of its three most ancient civilizations. Current 
exploration both in India and in Pakistan is still adding 
materially to our understanding of the Civilization, and 
I propose in the following pages to integrate the new with 
the old without excessive panicularization. The results 
will be a somewhat modified and indeed extended view 
of the subject, covering roughly the third and second i 

millennia b c, with brief notes on the sequel in the first 
millennium. 

As to the immediate ancestry of the Indus Gvilization 
there is indeed comparatively little (in 1965) that is new, 
although the old evidence has from time to time been 
flogged into a somew’hat unreal semblance of life. The 
general nature of that evidence is tolerably clear whilst ^ 

its details remain elusive. Briefly the position is this. 

In the founh and third millennia, the Iranian pla#au, 
riven by sharp uplands and tumbling steeply to the flank¬ 
ing riverine plains of the Tigris-Euphrates and the Indus, 
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z Valley' sites* ciniludin/:!; Kalitrangan* rw miles south-eisi of HarappS* and 

Abmgirpur, Scm miles cast of ^ta|lcnjo~dAto 


was the home of a muJrltude of disparate societies* es¬ 
sentially neolithic but verging gradually upon a stone- 
bronze (or chalcolithic) technology* Fed by animal 
husbandry and a little agriculture* their villages were 
sufficiently durable to develop into mounds or 
though some degree of nomadism may be suspected as in 
similar communities today* 

To this widespread viUagc-society lthas been customary 
to trace the primary urban development of Mesopotamia> 
There the "^Ubaid culture, on the eve of the mature Baby¬ 
lonian civilization, has been traced to likely origins to 























wards the east, possibly through Susa, and its westerly 
extension has been ascribed, with a secure imprecision, to 
*somc sort of expansive force and internal readjustment* 
affecting the tribal communities of southern and central 
Persia. Basic differences between the Indus and Meso¬ 
potamian civilizations bar the possibilit)' of any closely 
related colonization of the former from the latter- and at 
the same time our knowledge of the Ganges and central 
Indian cultures is sufficient to preclude an origin farther 
cast or south. We arc left with the Baluch or Iranian 
borderland as the Immediate source of the Indus Qviliza- 
tion, at any rate in its more material aspects^ Less material 
but equally significant facets may reflect a somewhat 
different story. 


) ^tohcnja-daiu originaily included an jnificiat ntexind Of ciadi:^, up M 50 fc ht^h, whkh 
trcud beside a chess-board plan or ky-ou( of obfong housing blrx;kt. Tbti view acrou the 
excavated streets and hou»9 ihowt kcer Buddhist smpa, which now crownt the dtsdcl. and 
dominates the site. The mound beneath the itupi. has net yet been excavated, but tEie theory that 
the Buddhist thrinc may cover an Indus V^aJley temple Is unJikely since nca.rly aooa years 
intervene 
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4 PIah of the eroded Clt^ldcl of 

Mohcnjo-diitj 



J Mohenjo-daro and HarappS 

First, however, something must be said of the shape and 
substance of the Indus Civilization itself. It is at present 
best known from its two largest cities, Mohenjo-tiaro (or 
JUs, jf 2^ Moenjo-daro) beside the river Indus in Sind, and Harappa, 

beside a former course of the tributary Ravi, nearly 400 
miles to the north-cast in the Punjab. Both cities were 
upwards of three miles in circuit, and both seem to have 
conformed with certain distinctive and evolved principles 
of urban planning. Mohenjo-daro was commanded by an 
artihcial mound, perhaps a citadel, up to 50 ft high, which 
occupied a flanking unit in a chcssi>oard lay-out of oblong 
blocks (sec below, p. 18). At Harappa, a corresponding 
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6 Clay niiKilcs, such as the group illustmtcd opposite, mughty baked and weighing 6 oz» 
each, iniy hivf been projected by sIJngs. DcfKMiw of these and of larger day missiles weigKiiig 
11 015 each had been SMemhled aS ^imtuunitiuo StotCl* behind the brick parapet between two 
lowcn at the south-east comer a( the Mohenjo-daro ciudeJ. The standing tigure show* where 
these were found and indicates iHe size and csccile/it preservation of the parapet at this poifii 


mound has been identified^ and presumably overlooked a 
similar street-plan in that much-disturbed site. The mound 
at Mohenjo-daro was fortified by a baked-brick wall and 
solid towcrSj of which the earliest in a group excavated 
at the south-eastern corner had had built-in timbering. 
On the summit of the mound the known structures in¬ 
cluded a carefully constructed bath or tank, Jacketed with 
bitumen; and, beside it on the steep verge of the citadel, 
a high brick podium or substructure which had carried 
a large timber granary above intersecting ventilation 
channels^ Half-U'ay up one end of the granarj' was a 
loading-platform above a recess into which the grain- 
wagons could be driven from the adjacent countrj'side. 


J//x* tf 


l//j. 7-f 

I//j. /!?, // 
Ws. /i, ij 
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7. 8 Hick two aso- 
nocnctric tecoratmc- 
tiona iilustracc the 
Great Bath »t Mohcii* 
I&mJmo in ita two 
9ta^» StAjfc ] aljovc, 
and Stage H Icfcn The 
buUdinga to the north 
of the Bath arc room* 
with private bathi^ 
possibly for priests 










9 A[ the tinnh ifsd sciiith ends of ihc Gmt JJflih at Alohcnio-dafti bric^ steps with their timber 
treads set in bitumen f>r asphalt led down to the floor of the hath, w'hich measured ft, 

AaphaJt was also used lor wucrprorjiing the bath itself. Near the south-west eoMer an outlet led 
to a high corbel-vauhed drain, which cut across the loading'bay of the granary^ indicsEing that 
the bath was of a later date. As ahown in the rcconstiuction* opposite, verandaha enclosed the 
bath and behind three of them were rooms, in one of which w»s a large doubledincd well, 
presumably the source for the bath 


Like the south-eastern tower, the podium had been in- 
advisedJy reinforced by timbers which had decayed 
anciently and had been partially replaced by brick patches. 

Nevertheless, the tall solid structure, necessarily accessible 
and marginal by right of its primary function, must have 
constituted also a substantial strong-point in the cuaders 
defences, 

' "^Amongst other buildings on the mound were two 
pillared halls, a series of edis and baths (presumably for 
ritual purposes) beside th c G reat Bath, and a long building ////, js 

(130X 78 ft) which was identified by its excav^^afor as *the 
residence of a very high official, possibly the high priest 
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10 An iKon-oitkciric rcconsinictioa of 
5 tagc» 1 and ir of the ^ranaT7 otJ the 
Mohcnjo-dart) cicAdcl 


himself, or perhaps a college of priest^ One guess is as 
good as another, but certainly this ^^’as no ordinary house, 
/nsiuch work remains to be done by future excavators, but 
enough has been cleared to show that the citadel was both 
a religious and a seculax head'qu.arters: with the prototype 
of the ritual tanks of medieval and modern India, halls 
of assembly, and the State Granary which, in the 
economics of those time^may be equated with a modern 
State BankiTlhe gcnecai indication of combined kingly 
and priestly rule fits the habit of the third milicnnium. 

Below the citadel the town stretched in orderly array 
to the Indus, which has moved some tw'o miles eastward 
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1X TtlC granir'y Mohenjt>- 
(bro ViHi builc un a hij^h 
podium wiih X'cntiliticjfi pa!'’ 

and originally Eon- 
&tsted of 27 blncka of 
brickwork with a criMH^rote 
layout of passajjcs. h w>a 
later enlarged and partially 
icbuilt^witha bdek stair lead' 
ing to ihc upper parts 


in more recent times. A branch of the river may anciently 
have traverscti the town itself. But for the most part the 
urban lay<3ut showed, from the earliest juried yet 
identified^ a remarkable regularity ^ constituting indeed the 
oldest example yet knowrn of systematic tow'n-planning. 

Broad streets from south to north were crossed by others f/A. V 

at right-angles, and the blocks thus formed (seven have 

been identified and others presumed, each some 400 X 

200 yds) ivcre subdivided by Janes parallel or at right- 

angles to the arterial streets. The houses, often su^tantial 

and sometimes of appreciable size, consisted typically of 

rooms round a courtyard and contained stairs to a former 
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u The gnnary stwni on the tiscp verge of the eitadel at Alohenjo-tiarD and ai the wcMem end 
of Ets north Aide was a ixcc5$cd un!oading bay. The hgurci hauling the sack up With a rope 
indicate the prcicni abse of the uructure; the other figure (top left) is crouching in the openingof 
one of the ventilation ducts. Orlgitiatly there was a reinforcing tnccrkcc of limber and the hobs 
and grooves left ■f«r the decay of the j^ineh square beams are clearly visible 


///f, fifj 

f///* 21 


lih n 22^ 2^ 


flit roof or upper stotc\% i bathroom, sometimes a wdJ, 
iijid occasiajiilJy a privy on the ground or upper floor, 
similar to privies found in Alesopotamia (for example* in 
the Akkadian paJace it Tell Asniar). Throughout* the 
streets and buildings are marked by the brick drains 


la 




I j ThU reconstruction of the granary at Xfohenjo-daro is cIomIj? based upon the wchacologial 
evidence « can be seen by the remains iltuatraicd oppoiltCr The bullock-carts arc of the type atiU 
w be i*cn {UL 4i) and are very ttmilar to the toy carta found at Mohcnio-ikm ^c^ana 

by which the sheaves were hauled up into the granary u conjectural, but there is little doubt that 
(his was the method used 


which arc characteristic of the Civilisation, both at ////* ^ 4 * 
\ Mohenjo-daro and elsewhere, and, with their trim 
I inspection-holes, are the most elaborate of their kind 
in ancient Asia. In its prime, the whole city bespeaks 
middle-class prosperity with zealous municipal controls. 
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14-16 The ^tncct'plan of Afol!»cnjod*ro 
tbovcihowipaTrofihc midcntul qtufter; 
this is the ^HR Area* marked dH the oVer- 
aU Dutlinc plan below left. Below right, 31 
' typical narrow lane in *DK Area' 
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t7“^9 The bo^iE; layout of ihe 
rcsidcniiel quarter of Moheojo 
d*TO ttaa that qf a gridiron. Alain 
streen were about 4f ft witic with 
narrow lanea, u abovc^ dividing 
the hoiiaca, A feature of the houaca 
was thdr windowleas outer u'atla; 
the doon opened on to the narrow 
ianci father than on to the main 
itrecta. At a late period overH or 
kilna were oceaiioEullir hulk inaide 
the town. A topical example ia 
illuatratcd fight. WcUa are oonmwn 
at all perioda. They are noted for 
the fine brkkvork, aa in the 
example below right 
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zo-23 The high quality of the sanitary arrangements at Mohcnjo-elaro could well be envied in 
many parts of the u-orld today. They reflect decent sundards of living coupled with an obviously 
zealous municipal supervision. Houses sometimes had a privy on the ground or upper floor 
connected «'ith the attendant drains and water-chutes which in their turn gave on to the main 
sewers. Brick drains are characteristic of the Indus Valley Ovilization, both at Mohenio-daro and 
elsewhere. They are elaborately designed even to the extent of having trim inspection holes 
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Temples have not been dearly identified, but further 
examination would probably reveal two or three in the 
areas already excavated: notably, the so-called ‘House Ai’ 
in the ‘HR Arw^ where a small but substantial oblong 
structure is approached by an outer gateway and two 
symmetrically disposed stairs parallel with the frontage, 
and has yielded fragments of two stone sculptures. Else¬ 
where in the same Area (in B 5) a regimented block of 
cells has been regarded variously as a priests* college with 
an adjacent temple and as a police-station! Once again, 
much further excavation and more analytical recording arc 
alike nccessary^i^ops, including one w’ith floor-sockets 


24, 2) The curious baked clay triangles 
('votive cakes’) above were probably used 
for toilet purposes and have been found 
frequently in drains. They arc characteristic 
of other Indus Valley Civilization sites, t.g, 
Kot Diji and Alamgirpur. ///. Jj, right, shows 
a typical drain, with well-set edges, in a 
narrow lane with a right-angled turn at its 
end 


///. 14 
















///. 28 for large jars, can be recognized along the main streets; 

the private wells are supplemented by public wells, 
laccessible from the streets and lanes; and here and 
Ithere are small ‘sentry boxes’ for the civic watchmen. 
Construction is normally of baked brick in ‘English bon^ 
unbaked brick being confined almost exclusively to the 
internal platforms with w-hich the builders strove to keep 
the floors above rising flood-levels. Most of the brickwork 
was originally covered with mud-plaster. 
lUs. zf, // Harappa was plundered more than a century ago by 

railway-engineers, but the general outline of the citadd 
has been recovered, with a few fragments of the street- 

26 


26, 27 A cypical covered drain running the length 
of a atreet on the citadel at .Mohenjo-daro. ///. 
right, is an axonometric reconstruction of a house 
in the *HR Area*. The doorway leads into an 
entrance-room with a tiny porter’s lodge; through 
this lies the courtyard, with the household rooms 
caning off it. This house is in the extreme north- 
cast comer of the plan. III. 14 










xS The conical hollows 
sunk into the floor of this 
room may have been dyring 
vats, but were more prob¬ 
ably holders for )ars in a shop 
or public restaurant. The 
room is part of a large build¬ 
ing; it measured 87x64! ft 
and living quaners were pro¬ 
vided arourxl a courtyard 



plan. The fortification of the citadel mound consisted of I/ls. ji 
a mud-brick rampart tapering upwards from a 40-ft 
base, with a similarly tapering external revetment of 
baked brick. In the 500 yds which intervened between the , 
mound and the river were barrack-like blocks of work- ' 
men’s quarters, serried lines of circular brick floors for¬ 
merly with central wooden monars for pounding grain, 
and two rows of ventilated granaries, twelve in all, mar- ///. j2 

shalled on a podium. The total floorspace of the granaries 
was something over 9000 square feet, approximating 
closely to that of the Mohenjo-daro granary before 
enlargement. The whole lay-out, in the shadow of the 
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The cindel of Kantppa was 
plundered for its brieki for use 
tn niCKkrn jailn-ay canstmeuon, 
but enough of ilS ptsn rcniaJni 
to show the thick etude I'walls 
of mud britk te vetted with 
bilked brick. To the north are 
the (panarics reconstructed in 
HL ^2. Within the citadel no 
recognizable buildingt have sur^ 
vived 
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citadel, suggests close administrative control of the 
municipal food-stocks within convenient proximity to 
I the river-highway. To the south of the citadel was an 
extensive cemeterj' of which m ore w ill be said. 

At the time of writing (19^ principal Indus site 
lUs. under excavation (by B,B, La] and B.K. Thapar) is that 
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TIk farti^onion of the dtndcE 
mound at Harappi cunsisted of a fcivttcd 
miid-bfick rampart which was built Oft a 
h«c 40 ft wide. From thti base it tapered 
upward. The revetment, of baked brick, 
show* work of at least two periods {IIL 
fsy Behind the fortification a high mud 
platform carried tbc buildings of the 
interior as shown in the uetiofl (M. it 
right) 












ja, The aKonometric iriMinstrucEioii of the gninarje^ at 
Hanppi shoii's thein ranged in two fOi*'5 nf six* with * wide 
central passage. The tfianguUr holes arc ventilHrioo dticw, 
Iti, /jr is a reconstruction of the citadel seen from the norths 
showing the grarurica on the righr* Between the gianartcs 
and the dtadel arc the a-^oflimcna' quatren 



of Kalibanj^an^ overlooking the dry valley of the river 
Ghaggar (former Sarasvati) in the district of Gangam^, 
Rajasthan, loo miles south-east of Harappa^ The visible 
vestiges comprise two mounds, a smaller towards the 
west and a larger tow'ards the cast. Tlie former has at its 
base a pre-Harappan culture (see p. 5 a), which merges into 
j ' the subsequent H^ppan remains. These include a mud- 
brick..pIatform, or accumulation of platforms, cont^cd 
w'ithin an oblong frame of mud-brick w-alling armed with 
rectangular bastions; there was apparently an entrance 
with some baked brickwork on the southern side. Sur¬ 
viving samples show that externally the mud-brick con¬ 
struction was smoothed to a bartered face wdth a coating 
of mud plaster. 

UL p The purpose of this towered walling can scarcely have 

been other than defensive or, if itself purely formal, 
derived from a military prototype. A suggestion chat it 
may have been designed! to protect a ritual mound from 
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A TIC V of two sttccH 
with housct At KAliban- 
gui, one of the lit«t sites 
of the Indus VsUcy CiTili* 
zation to be c^cATated. 
The n.ME gcomctricAl plin 
should be noted (f/. UL 
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river-floods is ruJed out by the material used, (To defy a 
flood with mud brick would be like ddfyiag it with 
porridge I) No^ the western mound of Kdibangan was a 
true citadel or the simulacrum of a true citadel, utilizing 
a pre-existing mound as a convenient basis and imtching 
the walled mounds on the western flanks of Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro. 

The eastern and lower mound of Kalibangan shows the 
Harappan culture from the outset. It is an unfortified 
town of modest size with street-plan of the grid type 
oriented approximately on the cardinal points, ^urfyard 
houses of baked and mud brick arc associated with drains 
of baked brick and the normal Harappan equipment, in 
five successive stages. Towards the south-west of the two 
mounds a cemetery has been identified, with typical 
Harappan burials - north-south, head to the north, and 
with abundant gravc-potterj^ln one way and another, it 
would appear that on lesser as on major Indus sites some¬ 
thing approaching a standard urban layout is gradually 
emerging: citadel, loiver town, and inhumation-cemetery 
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JJ-37 ifcc 

of Kaliban^ao hlx 
produced iTiLich 
dervee of the Hanppan 
CuthjrcF The buriaU 
{i//. JJ(, icfO ^TPi" 
cfllly Hantppan, orlcn- 
rared u'jeH the head to 
the north and hav^ 
Jng abundant £tavc- 
gcXxfs, mainly pottery^ 
The citadel had a defen¬ 
sive wall of which the 
caEcriot Was amoothed 
w«h mud-piaster (//A 
j/). Strong fcetangukr 
mud-bn'ck buttons 
stand out from it (f/f. 
S/}* The defences char- 
actenie the wcsicm of 
the two mounds at 
Kali bangan 


adjacent to the cjtadeJ, Naturally, variations may also be 
expected, particularly on small sitcsrj 
A smaller Harappan town has been partially excavated 
at Chanhu-daro, some So miles south of Mohenjo-daro. It 
apparently lacks the citadel of the larger cities but other¬ 
wise conforms to ty pe in the use of drains, baked-brick 
houses and mud-brick platforms built in the recurrent 
endeavour to surmount the rising flood-leveL Another 
small town, at Lothal on the sea-plain of Kathiawad 4^0 
rniles south-east of Mohenjo-daro, presents more indi¬ 
vidual features. The site, or at least a part of it which is 
now^ recognized as an *acropolis', was raised and bolstered 
with mud brick and mud, but there was aJso a ^low'cr 
town*. Mud brick w'as used, as at Kalibangan, with baked 
brick in the main structure of the houses, though baths, 
drains, wells and, of course, kilns were throughout of 
baked brick and of normal Indus type. A substructure 
on the *acropoiis', w^ith criss-cross ducts between; a series 
of mud-brick blocks, each 1 2 ft square, is probably the 
basis of a granary similar in principle to that of Mohenjo- 


l/if. y/, 
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5$ The (lock at Lothal is a major feature of this ‘Saurashtrian Indus* site. Its sides are revetted 
in baked brkk and at the lower end of the illustration can be seen the top of a well-constructed 
sluice-gate 


111. 3S 


daro. It had been accidentally burnt, and baked sealings, 
presumably from bales stored at one time in the overlying 
barn, had fallen into the ducts. Near by, on a flank of the 
mound, a remarkable oblong enclosure 710 ft long and 
about 120 ft wide, with sides revetted in baked brick, has 
been identified as a dock for shipping. Further reference 
will be made to Lothal at a later stage. 

These examples will serve to illustrate the general 
charaaer of the Indus towns. Their surviving architecture 
is plain in the extreme, but the possibility or even likeli- 
ho^ of elaboration in timber, which has nowhere sur¬ 
vived above the former ground-level, will present itself 
to anyone familiar with the rich Indian traction in this 
material. 




Inhabitants: Arts and Crafts 

No ‘royal tomb* has yet been identified in the Indus 
Qvilization, an omission which is no doubt due to suc¬ 
cessive coverings of alluvium and to the incompleteness 
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)9> 40 These two 
burisJs arc from ceme¬ 
tery R37 at Harappi. 
Above, the corpse has 
been laid in an oblong 
grave revetted with 
mud brick. Right, the 
body was laid in a 
wooden coAin, traces 
of which may be seen 
as a faint oudinc round 
the skeleton. The pro¬ 
vision of the numerous 
pots as grave-goods 
is typical of Indus 
Civilization burials 
(ff.lU.jt) 



of archaeological investigation. But at Harappa a grave¬ 
yard manifesdy of ordinary citizens has been partiallyj 
exposed to the south of the citadel, and some sixty* 
skeletons have been recovered from They were nor¬ 
mally extended with the head towards tFie north, and each 
was accompanied by an average of fifteen or twenty pots 
representing the mature Indus culture/^One of the graves 
had been revetted, on an oblong plan, with mud brick. ///. 

In another, the body had been enclosed in a coffin of III, 40 
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which the sidc-waUs had been of local rosewood (a 
scented timber) and the lid of deodar or cedar, doubtless 
floated down from the hills,^ 

/^Tiie anthropologists who have described these skeletons 
affirm that, so far as the evidence goes, the population of 
I the Indus valley would appear to have remained more or 
I less stable in character from Harappan times to the present 
dayjfii other words, the invasions of these regions which 
have wrtainly occurred at inter\'als throughout the last 
four thousand years must have been of similar human 
types or at any rate on too small a scale to bring about 
marked changes in physical characters. A long-headed 
(dolichocephalic) type predominates, generally com¬ 
parable with the ‘Proto-Australoid’, ‘Caucasic’ or ‘Eur- 
africanjof earlier writers; others, of slighter build, recall 
the conventional ‘Mediterranean,’ ‘Indo-European’ or 
‘Gispian’ types of the anthropometric jargon. In height, 
the adults tended to range from 5 ft 5 ins to 5 ft 8-9 ins; 
and, what is of greater interest, the age at death fell mostlyj 
betwxen twenty and forty, w'ith a bias tow'ards thirty. In 
view' of the fact that adults only arc included in this cal- ! 
culation, the expectation of life in the Indus Civilization,^ 
for all its line houses and its drains, w'as low indeed. 

More recently, at Lothal a number of burials (seventeen 
^graves arc mentioned) have been discovered high up on 
the north-w'cstcrn fringe of the site, belonging apparently 
to a late phase of the Indus Gvilization. As at Harappa, 
most of the skeletons were oriented north-south, w'ith the 
head towards the north, and the graves w'cre occasionally 
lined with mud brickQ Three of the graves enclosed a 
^ double burial, possibly mat of a man and a woman, though 
whether the Hindu custom of w'idow-sacrificc is indicated 
it is too early to say. The skulls wffiich have been examined 
arc reported to be on the average round-headed (brachy- 
ccphalic) or at least mcsoccphalic, unlike the average at 
Harappa, but conforming w'ith the average of the present 
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41 Round scais wirh prcjjcctjon^ ac [ht back hatx: been 

found Chi tba i^bitids of Bahrein and pailaka in the Penian Gulf. An 
example of one of (hese^ above, xj illujcraEed with an eumpb of a 
similar typic of leal from Mohenjo-daro on the right. Both arc inicrifaed 
with a bull piciograrnf 


inhablEants of Gujarat. Once more, a notable measure of 
continuity is suggested. No analysis of the skulls from the 
Kalibangan cemetery is yet ava^able. 
jl Amongst the equipment of the Indus citizens, priority 
must be given to their famous seals, goieraliy of steatite, 
which are distinctive in kind and unique in qualityi The 
normal seal was square with sides from | to i|: Ins and 1 
with a perforated boss at the back for handling and sus¬ 
pension. Exceptionally the seal is round, with or without 
a boss, and there arc a few cylinder seals reminiscent of 
those of Mesopotamia^ but the essential individuaUry of 
the Indus seals is emphasized by contrast with more or\ 
less remote analogies, mostly circular with a pierced bossJ| 
found in southern Afesopotamja and on islands (FaiJaka* 
and Bahrein) in the Persian Gulf and representing a 
north-westerly extension of Indus influence transmuted 
1 ^ the alien commercial world of those regions. 

Carved on the Indus seals with a small chisel and a drill 
arc intaglio designs (fe. engraved with a sunk pattern, so 
that the impression appears in relief) w'hich may often be 
claimed as small masterpieces. They include a wide range 
of animals w'hich must clearly have l>ccn at that time 
familiar denizens of the Indus vallcyi elephant, tiger, 
rhinoceros, antelope, crocodile or gharial. Abov^e all, the 
zebu or humped bull is niajestic^y rendered, with a 
monumental strength out of all proportion to the small 
held available. The commonest tj'^pc is that of an ox-Iike 




I//s. 41 , p 


n/j. 43,44 
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4J A vide of siibicc(&, mainly imiinds, u shown un Indiu KaU. Noteworthy m the three 
tt^l« in the upper mv showing a fiiK rhmoceros, a asetm ex humped buH^ and an elephant wJneh 
apparently vem a baelc-cloth, pmutnably Indkaiing domeatlcatiDn:. The eucioua human figure 
in the tcntrc of the lover row appear* to represent a prototype of the god 









44 Tbr ox-li(c« bcaai shown on rhis staifiie pccroiaf has been nickrumed the 'imicom** but ha 
ipptiicntiv sinjjle bom may mcicly be a convenilon incended to Hluacratc one born behind the 
other The ‘unicorn' ia the commoneat rcpiEacntation foynd on Indus seals Siud » inTadably 
shown with a abort peat befote the snJnuh This may be a deeoraiive manger or even an incense- 
burner. ITiccc arc many vanatioru in the style in which this strange ob^tft Is rendered and cenain 
identiheation is difBculr The illuattatiun show's the pcaoral twice actual «iac 

beast seemingly with a single horn and nicknamed there^ 

fore the *unicorn'; k may be suspected that two horns arc ///. 

in fact intcndc^onc behind the other^ but it has been 

recalled chat Ktesias and Aristotle both ascribed the 

unicorn to India. In front of the ‘unicorn^ is invariably a 

strange object on a short post, commonly if grotesquely 
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named a ‘standard’, but possibly representing a decorative 
manger, or even an incense-burner/Com posits grotesque 
/ animals also occur ; one has the face of a man, the trunk 

^ and tusks of an elephant, the horns of a bull, the forepart [ 

of a ram, and the hindquarters of a tiger with erea tail * 
armed with claws/Sometimes human forms ate included, 
though the inferiority of their rendering recalls a similar 
disparity between the human and anim d fi gures of the 
palaeolithic cave-art of western Europe,"fThrec examples 
I from Mohenp-daro have a special interest in that they 
Hi I appear to represent a prototype of the great god Siva of 

1 the later Hindu religion* 

Most of the seals bear also a short inscription in a 
piaographic script w'hich, in spite of brave attempts, has 
not yet been interpreted^Thc pictographs are as different 
from those of Mesopotamia and Eg)'pt as are these from 
each other* It is an interesting phenomenon that, within 
a short range of time and space, three great civilizations 
produced three utterly divergent systems of notation* 
The possible significance of this fact will be considered 
later. 

r The full function of these seals - more than i zoo of j 
them have been found at Mohenjo-daro alone - remains I 
uncertain until their inscriptions arc understood. They r 
were used (as at Ixjthal, see above) to stamp clay sealings 
on bales and other commodities, and it Is likely thcrefo^ 
that, In part at any rate, they represent personal nam^ 
The scarcity of duplit^te inscriptions is a difficulty, but at 
least seems to rule out a religious or descriptive connota¬ 
tion* The boss or handle pierced for a cord implies that 
the seals were normally carried by their owners; and a fair 
measure of literacy in the Indus population is to be 
inferred also from the recurrence of the script as graffiti 
on pots or potsherds. 

Indus stone sculpture, only eleven more or less 
fragmentary' examples from Mohenjo-daro and tw'O doubt- 
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+J, 46 ThiMc two jtorie lunoa from llax^ppS arc m»tcrpKOCS of miniacunr mtodelltng. Tlw 
cstampk ort the fcfi is of red stesne antj that on the fighi grey «ionc. In both cues the head and 
ums larcrc made separately and fitrcd mro sockets, and the rt^^ht-hand was ithyphallic. 

These torsos may (or may not) be of blet date than the Indus Cieiliaatioo 


fill (possibly later) torsos from Harappa are at present 
known. Ail are of small size; save for two animals, of 
which one was a composite ram-elephant, they represent 
or gods, four or five of them in squatting attitudtx 
I^The heads are characterized by an extreme disharmony ol" 
the face in relation to the low’ receding forehead, by 
narrow’ but not Mongoloid eyes, and by the gathering of 
the hair in a ‘bun^ at the back. A beard is w’orn, but the 
upper lip is shaven, and the eyes are (or w’ere) inlaid w'ith 
shell jjin these respects there is a resemblance w'ith approxi¬ 
mately contemporary heads from Mesopotamia and 
eastern Syria (t,g. at Tell Asmar and Mari), but otherwise 
the owl-like stare of the Mesop>otamian type is w'idely 
different from the more contemplative aspect of the Indus 


////* 46 
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,riL.ting'« dci.,, The domineering »p.« of .he riSS^.h.^«" 

;f,heh™dbok,w.Ift.,e,re. whieh i. hr ple«.n.«. Bo.h h^d. >he ^ H w n^cd "f' 

IMTT Uo wd fillet .round the he.d..nd h.ve 1 low receding forehcld Wllh «« ^ 

etod in . bun. lU. A ebove nghr, i. , " X^und « 

Bftnkcv. vhkh » dmost verging upen ihc «ylc of ihc groicsqucj 
























ja, jj This bronze ckndnggirl is the mom rcin^rltabSc of the Indus figntini 
live, she is lukcd except for hex ncckkec B.nd her manjr bangles. Her end 
itisuranec aod her head, expressively tilted, is a skilful impression of an "abt 
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lils. 
///.;/ 


Vis. // 
Ills. 6it 0 * ^4 


faces. There is indeed nothing significantly in common 
between the sculptures of the two region^rifi bronze only 
a few minor works have survived; notably, a Jife-likc 
figurine of a buffalo with swept-back horns, and a statuette i 
of a pert and provocative diicing’^girl, naked except for , 
an abundance of armlets. Of smdl terracottas there is a 
great abundance, including countless oxen and buffaloes, 
sometimes rendered with force and expressiveness but 
more often merely pedestrian trade-goods. Human terra¬ 
cotta figurines normally represent women ivearing only 
abundant jewellery and, sometimes, bizarre ^panmci 
head-drcssesyperc arc also occasioiul comic figures of 
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5 ^» J 7 " The CnptJcen buliock-^art froni Sind Abo'vit 9 .bove -(iflS chltl|^ed little since ihc icrta- 
COIM mcdcl of a simtbr ct/i, opposite left, wm made ar Mohcnjo-diro. The tcrracoiia bull and 
budido, shown half actual «iic are siinilflrly vety &xthful tcproductloiu of their modem counter¬ 
parts and the bull in fitet enjoyed a pitccdencie ajnong the tcrtacottas Found 


<5 ^ The makcFs of lerracoiias at Mohenjo-dam enjoyed a acn« of bujtkour, shoirn by 

numerous ^tesque ftgurincs. ///. fr, opposite right, shows a curious human figure apparently 
with its tongue lolling out. UL f/, below left, it seecoingly a caricature of a ftt woman and 
UL i4f tight^ shows a strange ‘dook-Uke* creature hiding its cycf or hugging its muxxle 
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70-75 Tbe beads and levdkr? from 
nwJiy Jndus at(« show disiinct links 
with the Hociertt civiljzAtioos of the 
West. Faience segmented beads occur 
in fionhcrn Syria, Crete and Egypt bc- 
m'cen joco and ijoo »c: etched cor¬ 
nelian beads are found at Ur, Kish and 
Tell Asmar (about ajoo nc}, and gold 
beads from Muhenjo-dAco may be 
pajullclcd in ^fcsopo[aJtLia about Z400- 
ajoo ic And at Troy ITCr about ijon 
sCt Examples of all these types of 
b«ds arc illustrated here. The bionze 
pins in ///. 7j arc from Mohenjo-difo 



the Indu^lfCoppcr seems never whole-heartedly to have 
occupied f'he genius of tlie Indus craftsmen [ as a relatively ^ 
cosdy import, it was used with economy, although, in 
addition to implements, bowls, cups and dishes were 
sometimes made of the materiaTJ The ore may have been 
obtained overland from Rajasthan or from Afghanistan, 
but supplementary imports by sea may be suspected, 
and tin was almost certainly introduced in this 
manner. 

Unlike these utile products, beads do show a few dear J//s. 

links with the West and help thus to mitigate the isolation 
of the Indus culture. Circular beads of gold with a pro¬ 
minent axial tube occur at Mohenjo-dano, in Mesopotamia 
about 1400—2500 Bc, and iA Troy ii GTabout 2300 bc, 
whilst faience copies from the Indus are likely to be 
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Jlh, 74-77 
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home-madcr. Again, 'segmented* faience beads are numer¬ 
ous in the Indus and occur between jooo and i j oo h c in 
northern Syria, Crete and Egypt. Etched carnclian beads 
arc identical at ^iohenjo-daro^ Chanhu-daro, and in 
Mesopotamia at Ur, Kish and TelJ Asmar (about 2300 
BC). Other t>'pes are more local, but they include a dis¬ 
tinctive trefoil decoration (perhaps of astral significance) 
which is found also on one of the Mohenjo-daro sculptures 
and a stone base and on stone, pottery and woodwork in 
Mesopotamia, Crete and Egypt becu'cen ajoo and 1300 
. / B c.jfTlic Indus Civilization provides a clear - though not 
the^nly - instance of an interchange of ornaments 
and charms (or their forms) combined with a basic 
tcduiologicai independence- 

/ Lastly, the pottery. Most of the Indus pots are whccl- 
I turned and arc of pinkish ^■are with a bright red slip, 
f though a buff background is not uncommon. Decoration, 
normally in black, consists either of plain horizontal lines 
of varying thickness, or of more pictorial motifs; not¬ 
ably, intersecting circles, scale-patterns, chequers, pipal 
leaves, rosettes, lattice-work, cross-hatching, and oc¬ 
casional peacocks and fish. Human figures arc very rare 
and arc relatively crud^ Shapes Include ^dish on stand* 
or fruit-dish (an Asian type widespread In time and space), 
small vessels bearing a knobbed decoration, large slender- 
footed bowls or con tainers, cylindrical perforated strainers, 
and cteam<oloured goblets wnth pointed foot. The last 
ate sometimes stamped with lettering, presumably the 
pottcr*s name, and arc confined to the late period in the 
Indus valley itself; the more southerly extensions of the 
Civilization in Kathiawad (or Saurashtra) do not seem to 
have used the type, and on the other hand it is absent 
from pre- or non-Indus settlements in the Indus and 
neighbouring regions* 

^The general impression gi^n by the Indus pottery is 
[that of efiicient mass-production. ' 
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74 h 71 Jnduj pofi ire of ftnc qujilitjr and 
a(c mo&cJjr whceJ'iumcd* 'rhcir Jcrumuon is 
riurmdEy in bbck, and ranges from plain hori- 
aontat lines through i variety of more pictorial 
rntnifs. The Jar^ Iti, right, enmes from rcmc- 
tery Rj 7 at Hanppa and its. colours mriude huff, 
pink, red and block. The group of peacocks in 
addition to the various leaf motifs should be 
notedr ///. 7/, bclou\ shows a vase and a ptaic 
from the post-lndus cemetery H at HarappiL 
Here the tdoBC'liliing style of decoration of W./4 
U misaing and a more open variety fai-tmred. 
The examples show a peacock an the vase and 
a gazelle C?) with curiously waved horns on the 
pin DC 




















7^ A number of cream'^olourcd goblets with 
A pointed fcx5i hatfe been found with leitciring 
SEAAiped upon them. This scamp is presumably 
a patterns mAfk; the goblcci occur ia kte Indus 
eontexta. The caamplc shown corois from 
Harappli 


77 Two fragments of pOfiefy of sn exceptional 
type, with animal morifs, from Mohenjo-doro 
(opposite) show attractive colourmg in red and 
buif 


^ Pre-Indus Cultures 


For the material ancestry of the Indus Civilization a 
systematic search is still necessary and would not indeed 
be difficult to organizCn Thus the high mound of Dabar 
Kot in the Zhob valley of northern Baluchistan exhibits in 
its sides the Indus Culture bracketed above and below by 
other cultures, and would amply reward a singkseason^s 
excavation carried out with skill and purpose.jiOr the 
considerable Indus site of Judeirjo-daro recently noted 
on the plain i8 miles north of Jacobabad in Sind, with its 
superhcial hint of a relatively early date, would doubdess 
provide a new and valuable introductory phase to our 
problem* Meanwhile* four sites may be singled out as of 


special interest in this context. 

The first is Amri, too miles south of Mohenjo-daro in 
Sind. There* over an area of some 20 acres, are mounds 


formerly continuous but lon^ divided and eroded by 
floods from the adjacent IndusiTl^e importance of the site 
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as containing a Harappan (Indus Valley) culture super¬ 
imposed upon an earlier^ so-called ‘AmrTji cuJturc was 
recognized in 1^19 and led to intensive ^cavation by 
J.-M. CasaJ in 1959-62, Both cultures were ChaJeolithic; 
fragments of copper or bronze were present from the out¬ 
set and slightly increased in quantity as time went by, but 
cither metal was never abundant or it has largely perished* 
Blades and cores of chert continued in use throughout. 

The *Amn' culture fell into four phases CA-D)^ of 
which the two later were marked by mud-brick structures 
consisting of numerous small, doorless compartments, 
presumably intended merely as basements. The pottery 
^*as at first largely hand-made, but the use of the wheel 
increased as the culture develope^lThc better and more 
characteristic wares arc of buff, ^rcam or pink colour, 
usually with a plain band of reddish brown at the neck 
and with a geometric design in black or chocolate giving 
a polychromatic effect to the whole. The patterns, painted 




apparently after firing, iridudc panels of cheqner-work or 
hatching, chevrons^ lozenges and zigzags or 'sigmask 
Only ar the end of the period do animal forms appear, 
but these occasionally have a schematic liveliness, as in 
a scene of caprlds with a dog or wolfi \iore usually a 
stylized bull suffices, commonly painted in brown on a 
yellowish surface* 

In no significant respect does this V\mri" pottery anticU 
pale that of the Indus Civilization, but equally there is no 
hint that it long preceded it. Its distribution lies primarily 
between the Indus river and the southern Baluch hills, but 
it is related to that of variant cultures in the hills them- 
///. J9 fci vts, bco^'ccn Quetta and the sea* Auhe^d of the phase 

I mere is a slight intrusion of forms associated with the 
I ^arappan culture* This Harappan admixture becomes 
more noticeable in the succeeding ^Intermediate"^ phase, 
and coincides with a shrinkage in the area of occupation 
and evidences of general decline* The inference is that the 
Harappans were spreading into the region and building 
rival towns of their own; as at Chanhu-daro, less than 
^ miles easiw^ard across the Indus* 

^ ■ At the same time a number of sherds show^ animal- 

Tepresentations similar to those of the KuJJi culture of 
southern Baluchistan* This culture w'as partly contem- 
pKjrat}^ with Marappa and Mohcn]0-daro]i(for example at 
Nindowari, north of Bela), and offers afibthcr useful link 
amongst the miscellaneous industries of this complex age* 
The decline of Amri continued throughout its main 
Harappan period and its succeeding ^Jhukar'" and 
J hangar* periods w’hich wfill be referred to later (p, 84). 
As a whole, the story of Amri prepares us for evidence 
which is now' emerging from other sites,/"The famous 
Indus Valley Civilization was not an immediately omni¬ 
vorous phenomenon, in the the VaJIey itself or elsewhere* 

In temts of chronology, the appearance and duration of 
a niinor town of the Indus complex may well have little 
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7 * These potsherds u ere found in cx- 
esvations beneath the citadcl-dcfenccs 
at Harappl. They arc important evi¬ 
dence for a pre-Indus culture and arc 
similar in their decoration of finely 
ruled horizontal bbek lines to pottery 
from sites in northern Baluchistan and 
at Kot Diji 



bearing upon the appearance and duration of Mohenjo- 
daro or HarappaJ DiflerentiaJ elements sur\’iving to the 
present day offef a warning; village-industries not infre¬ 
quently linger on in the face of central mass-production. 

Certainly Carbon-14 dates from sites such as Lothal or 
Kalibangan may fail significantly to define the terminal 
dates of the Civilization in its metropolitan manifestations. 

The second of the four selected sites is Harappa itself. 

There in 194^ slight traces of a pre-Indus culture were 
found beneath the citadel-defences, which here marked 
the arrival of the Indus Civilization. These traces are re¬ 
stricted to potsherds of a fine dark purple-red ware ///. 7<f 

decorated, particularly round the rim, with carefully ruled 
horizontal black bands. This ware reodls other non-Indus 
wares at Kot Diji and Kalibangan (see pp. j 8 and 60) and 
m northern Baluchistan, but has no close affinity with 
those of the mature Indus Civilization. 
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79 These three pots, of the so>cslled 
*Nal* type, were found in Baluchistan. 
Although this type of pottery pre-dates 
Indus ware it is in no way ancestral to 
the pottery of the Indus Gvilization 



The third site is the most striking of the four. At Kot / 
Diji, 2 j miles north-east of Mohenjo-daro, exploration by 
F. A. Khan has revealed a fortified village - or small town ' 
with a fortified citadel - beneath an open Indus settlement. 

Tbe site showed sixteen layers of occupation of which the 
last three were typical of the Tndus Civiliaation, the fourth 
was ‘mixed’, and the remainder represented an antecedent 
culture that has been called sf>ecifi^ly *Kot Dijian*. Based 
on a ‘half life’ of 5730 years, the Carbon-14 dating for a 
late Kot Dijian stratum (4A from the top) is understood ‘ 
to be 2100 B 0^140 years, and for Layer 14 (the lowest 
but two) 2600 BCi 145 years. The late iite for Kot Dijian 
4A immediately prior to full Harappan, if verified by 
further samples, certainly implies that the Kot Dijian 
culture continued long after the first arrival of the 
Harappan or Indus Valley culture in the vicinity. Harap¬ 
pan elements, such as the typically Harappan scale-pattern, j 
in the Kot Dijian levels are consistent with this prolonged 
overlap. Once more we have a differential development 
and time-scale as between the metrojx)litan and con- 
temporaiy' provincial sites. 
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The open scltlcrriejit of the top three layers ss marked 
by characteristic Indus ponery, including pierced strainers 
and sherds showing mtersccting-eirde, ptpai-leaf, comb, 
and scale decoration, in black on red* Between it and the 
underlying Kot Dijian w'as a burnt layer, thought to 
represent the destruction of the earlier setdement with its 
fortification of mud brick on stone foundations. The 
house-walls throughout were similarly built of mud-brick 
on low'er courses of stone- baked bricks do not seem to 
have been used at alL Copper or bronae occurred in the 
uppermost (Indus) levels but were absent from the Koi 
Dijian occupation, which produced chert blades and 
cores and le^-shaped chert arro’wheads such as arc other- 
w’ise rate in the Baiuch-Indus region. The Kot Dijian' 
pottery is wheel-turned, light and thin, is pinkish to red 
in colour, and is commonly decorated in black with 
straight horizontal lines or sometimes w'ith weaves and 
loopsj it bears a marked similarity to the pre-citadcl 
pottery at Harappa and to some of the Amri Tvares. But 
in two respects this Kot Dijian culture anticipates or over¬ 
laps that of the Indus Civilization. First, its pottery 
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Ills. 34-37 
V/ 


already includes vessels decorated with the peculiarly 
Indus scale-pattern; and secondly, it also contains some 
of the strange triangular terracotta ‘cakes’ (i I to 4 ins 
across) which are not otherwise known outside the Indus 
Gviliaation. These ‘cakes’ have been vaguely regarded as 
ritual objects, but their frequent occurrence in drains sug¬ 
gests a toilet use. Be that as it may, a link between the 
Kot Dijians and the Indus folk is indicated, though the 
significance of that link remains in doubt. As a whole, 
the Kot Dijian culmre can scarcely claim to have been in 
any direct sense parental to that of the Indus dtics. Rather 
would it appear to have been a partially antecedent, 
partially overlapping provincial culture which was 
eventually brought sharply within the orbit of Mohenjo- 
daro. In this respect the evidence of Kot Diji repeats that 
of Amri (see p. 56). 

The fourth site is that of Kalibai^an in northern 
Rajasthan, under excavation since 1961/At the base of the 
western mound of this site has been foimd a pre-Harappan 
or proto-Harappan chalcolithic culture marked by mud 
brick (no baked brick) buildings and by a ceramic mainly 
of an unslipped dull red fabric with black bands having 
subjoined loops round the neck or supplemented by 
fronds or hatched segments or triangles. Some resem¬ 
blance has been recognized with tlie pre-Harappan or 
non-Harappan pottery both of Kot Diji and of I larappa 
itself, but its relationship (if anv) with that of the Indus 
Gvilization is still speculative?^ 

Without further argument, then, it may be affirmed 
that the immediate material origins of the Indus Civiliza¬ 
tion in the narrower aspects of art and craftsmanship can¬ 
not at present be demonstrated. But what of the wider 
aspects of the matter? Here factors of a less material and 
proportionately more speculative character cannot be 
avoided if our essay is to be something more than a 
catalogue. 
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^ Early Settlers In the Indus Valley 

First, let it be emphasized that to the venturous mind the 
wide plains of the Indus valley offered a lure and a chal¬ 
lenge, They were at that time in some measure marsh- 
and fungk-ridden, the haunt of the noxious beasts which 
were later to adorn the Indus seals, and of the fevers which 
y modern science is at last eliminating. But they were widely 
fertile, and their fertility was renewed by annual floods, 
X whilst the great rivers, full of edible fish, were also natural 
highways between the mountains and the sea. With this 
expansive prospect, any imaginative spirit, oppressed by 
the claustrophobia of his mountain retreat, may well have 
felt the stirrings of ambition, Yer ambition alone would 
not carry him far. The great rivers, for all their bene¬ 
ficence, were at the same time treacherous and formidable 
; enemies. If not constrained and directed by wise, large- 
scale and sustained effort, they were destroyers no less 
r than fertilizers, as anyone who has seen a great river in 
turbulent flood will testify. A society determined to 
profit by the vast opportunities of the plain must needs 
, have also the genius and the skill to master an exacting 
and mJnator)^ environment, rfW ffj/is/ hmi ft from tbt QntsH, 

I A civilization such as that of the Indus cannot be visual¬ 
ized as a slow and patient growth. Its victories, like its 
problems, must have been of a sudden sort; and our 
search therefore for a systematic material ancestry for the 
Indus Civilization may well be a long and subtle and 
perhaps not primarily important one, 

IntellcctuaJly, the founders of that Civilization had one 
crowning advantage. Two great riverine civilizations had 
shortly preceded them, in ^fcsopotamia and in Egypt. In 
any physical sense, neither of these was the immediate 
parent; the Indus Civilization, with its individual tech¬ 
nology and script and its alien personality, was no mere 
colony of the West, But ideas have wings, and in the 
third millennium the idea of civilization was in the air of 
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western Asia. A model of civilization, however abstract, 
w’as present to the minds of the Indus founders. In their 
running battle against more spacious problems than had 
been encountered either in Mesopotamia or in Egypt, they 
were fonified by the consciousness that //, or something 
like it^ bad been done before. And in that consciousness, after 
one failure and another (Amri and Kot Diji are merely 
examples), they w’on through. 

In some such manner may be reconstructed the initial 
phase of the Indus Civilization; as the ultimate triumph of 
a village or small-town community, determined, well led 
and inspired by a great and mature idea. The Indus people 
were neither the first nor the last to fulfil themselves in 
this dramatic fashion; and it is a fashion not easy to 
reconstruct on the limited basis of conventional archaeo¬ 
logical evidence. It is not necessarily the less objectively 
true for that disability, for the abstraa element in its 
composition. 

Expansion and Economy of the Indus Civilization 

iT At one stage or another of its career, the range of the 
Indus Civilization was of astonishing extent. On what may 
be called the Indus axis it extended for 1000 miles from 
Sutlcagen Dor near the shores of the Arabian Se^^oo 
miles west of Karachi to the neighbourhood of Ruplr at 
the foot of the Simla hills. South-eastw'ards along the 
coast exploration in recent years has shown that it stretched 
for more than 425 miles from Karachi, through Kathia- 
wad or Saurashtra to the estuaries of the Narbada and the 
Kim on the Gulf of Cambay ^^d this new coastal spread 
has introduced new and important elements, both cultural 
and chronological,^to the Indus problem. Nor do the 
new faaors end thcr 3 In 195 8 definite evidence was found 
for the first time that the Indus culture, including the 
charaaeristic triangular terracotta ‘cakes*, had leapt or 
circumvented the barriers of desert and jungle which had 
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So The great rivers of the Indus Valley have always been a source of food as well as great 
highui*ays. Flat-bottomed boats of the type used today for hshing in the Indus in all probability 
illustrate their ancestral counterparts, although of these very little evidence has survived 


previously been thought to exclude the Civilization from 
the Yamuna or Jumna basin, and had reached Alamgir- 
pur, near a tributary of that river 17 miles west of Meerut 
and only 28 miles north-cast of Dclhi4'*A further rcp>ort 
that Indus pottery has been found under the andent 
metropolis of Kaushambi, much lower down the Yam- 
iwa, is not confirmed, but a fringe of Indus or sub-Indus 
sites must now be expected on the northern plains. With¬ 
in the past dozen years the pattern of the Indus Civiliza¬ 
tion has been materially enlarged and significantly 
d^gcdTlj 

tHow did the great Civilization make its living? First 
and foremost, like its older contemporaries in Meso¬ 
potamia and Egypt, by farming. Wheat and six-rowed 
barley were grown, and fidd-pcas; melon seeds, sesame 
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and a few date-stones have aJso been founds and the 
earliest traces of cotton known anywhere in the worlds 
'rhere may have been rice, though evidence for this (at 
Lothal) is at present slight* E)omestic animals included 
dogs and cats, humped cattle, sbori-horns and buffaloes, 
and possibly pigs, camels, horses and asses - perhaps too 
the elephant, though the identificarion of a back-cloth 
in representations of this animal on Indus seals is the 
only evidence and is less than certain. But whether the 
elephant was or was not tamed, its ivory was freely 
used* 

Next to agriculture, trade. Apart from overland 
caravans, which may be assumed, the long coasdinc and 
arterial rivers now known to have been contained within 
the Indus territories are consistent w-idi an appreciable 
domestic and international tratficking by w'atcr. Arch¬ 
aeology and geology show that imports included gold 
from southern India or j\fghanisran, copper from Rajas¬ 
than or Afghanistan or even farther afield, lapis lazuli 
from Afghanistan, turquoise from Ir^ and a jade-like 
fuchsitc probably from southern Indi^ Links with Meso¬ 
potamia have already been noted, ^id may be extended 
to include Indus pottery and inlays from Akkadian levels 
(f. 2300 Bc) at Tell Asmar. There was certainly also a 
traffic in perishable objects, notably wood. But whether 
this western (Persian Gulf) trade can be further localized 
from written record is matter for discussion* Sumerian 
and Akkadian cuneiform documents refer to a land called 
Dilmun or Telmun, which was regarded as an other¬ 
worldly paradise, a place * where the sun rises' and there¬ 
fore somewhere to the east of Sumeri it was also a 
substantial source of material goods* Thus ships of Dilmun 
brought timber to Ur-Nanshc of Lagash about a4jo bc, 
and the great Sargon about a century later records that 
shipping from Dilmun, Magan and ilcluhha docked in 
his new capital Agade. (The site of Agade has not been 
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Sr niii stntijjc cifcular tcflU found durin|; mxn[ vddana at Luthal, is neither n hdUy Indian 
nor Sumerkn in its d»ig^n. It in of the type known as "Periian Gulf' seals which appear to have 
been made at various entrepiks, nocably Bahrtfci^ for the Pembn GuEf trade (if, Wt, yr, 


identified, though Af.E. L. Mallow^an has suggested the 
neighbourhood of Babylon). Other documents show 
that in the twentieth cenrun^ sc seafarers lA'ere bringing 
to Ur, in southern ^^csopotamia^ gold, silver, much cop¬ 
per, lumps of kpis lazuli, stone beads, ivor}'' combs and 
ornaments and inlays, eye-paint, wood, and perhaps pearls 
(*fish-eyes*). DiJmun has commonly been identified w^th 
the island of Bahrein, which must, if so, have been a tc- 
vicrualling and middleman station rather than a source. 
A.L* Oppenheim regards ^Mcluhha* as the Indus vaJley 
and its civilizationj S.N. Kramer prefers to identify 
Dilmun itself w'irh the land of the Indus, and there are 
other view's. But in one w'ay or another the texts would 
appear to include reference to an organized trade between 
Sumeria and the Indus valley before and after aooo bc. 
f; A new appreciation of the length and development of 
the Indus seaboard fits in with this miscellaneous evidence 
for overseas commerce. Reference has already been made 
to the southerly port of Lothal, with its considerable dock, 
at the head of the Gulf of Cambay. It may well be no 
accident that Lothal has produced one of those strange 
circular seals of steatite, already mentioned, which are 
faintly reminiscent of Indus seals but were seemingly at 
home in the north-W'csicm half of the Persian Gulf (Bah¬ 
rein, Faiiaka, southern Mesopotamia) about 1900 BC and 
have so been named specifically ^Persian Gulf scals% More 
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recently fresh examination of the Makniti coast, on the 
nonhern flank of the Arabian Sea, has produced contribu¬ 
tory evidence. In that very different environment, two 
sites “ one of them new to knowledge - suggest a some¬ 
what similar economic conte.xt. Here, 200-300 miles west 
of Karachi, geological and geographical evidence support 
the probability that the ancient coastline was mostly much 
farther inland than it is today i and the two sites in question, 
now some miles from the coast, anciently commanded 
navigable estuaries within ready reach rrf the sea. 

The first of these sites, Sutkagcn-dor, ivas discovered 
in 1876, but only in i960 was it adequately placed u^n 
the map. It lies on the eastern edge of the Dasht valley, 
now some 30 rniles from the Arabian Sea. It consists of a 
formidable citadel and a lower, unfortified settlement of 
less certain extent; the former an oblong area nearly j8o 
ft in length by 540 ft in breadth, with a stone fortiffcation- 
w'all nearly 25 ft wide supplemented by an internal mud- 
brick platform B ft broad and indications of rcctangulaT 
towers. In the southern wall was a narrow entrance, only 
6 ft wide. The associated culture vns almost entirely 

Harappan. , 

About 8j miles east of Sutkagen Dor a similar site was 

identified for the first time above the Shadi Kaur valley, 
8 miles north of Pasni, Apparently a fortified settlement 
hcTe crowned an outcror^f though details are 

lacking. The pottery u^s again mainly Harappan. The 
site is known as Sotka Koh, ^burm hill, j u c 
To these sites a third may probably be added: that of 
Bala Kot near S<inmiani, 43 miles north-west of Karacm, 
and now 11 miles from the receded coastline. This has not 
been explored, but the function of all three sites is scarcely 
in doubt. They imply two things: n^itime traffic, and, 
at least in two cases, access to the hinterland up arterial 
vallcj'S, As posting-stations on a long-range trade-route 
they make sense; in this cheerless countryside no merely 



local explanation is valid. No doubt others of their kind 
await discover}^ farther up this coast. 

By and large^ thereforcj an appreciable commerce may 
be postulated between the civilization of the Tigris- 
Euphrates and that of the Indus. But be it repeated that 
this does not imply any dose cultural integration between 
the two regions. Theit interchange was* it seems, mostly 
restricted to goods of a sccondarj" kind* of which the most 
important may well have been the ivory and the timber 
seemingly mentioned in the records. Whether Indus 
cotton should be added, the evidence is too slight to say. 

The Date of the Indus Civilization 

f\)nx\] recent years our knowledge of the dating of the 
Indus Civilization was derived exclusively from contacts 
with western Asia and, more particularly, with Sumer and 
Akkad. Some of these have already been cited. On the 
current Mesopotamian chronology, they imply dates 
ranging from before 2550 hc to the seventeenth or six¬ 
teenth century BC^'with a strong focus upon the Sargonid 
period which is hbw' closely dated to 2370-22^4 bc. The 
ends of the over-all bracket were, however, insecurely 
fixed by the contacts available; to cover them amply* I 
proposed in 1946 a period of r. ajoo-ijoo bc for the 
Civilization, without any emphasis on the exactitude of 
the terminal figures. 

In 1949 the dating of ancient organic materials on the 
basis of their radio-carbon content (Carbon-14) introduced 
a new chronological datum into prehistoric or anhistodc 
archaeology, and, although errors and uncertainties 
remain in the method, supplied neve controls which hav'e 
widely, and perhaps on the whole fairly accurately, 
adjusted our perspective of the human achievement with¬ 
in the past 4o,cxM years. Upwards of a dozen of these 
radio-carbon or Carbon-14 dates arc now available for the 
Indus Civilization; all except those for Kot Dijl (from 
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Pcnnsyjvania) are from the Tata Justimte of Fundamental 
Research, Bombay* 

First, the pre^Harappan *Kot Diji' culture at Kot Diji, 
east of Mohenjo-daio; 

(1) Kof Djji: from layer 14, the lowest *Kot Dijian' layer 
but two on the site, i6oj bc± 145 (on a "half life' of j750 
±40); or 1471 HC±i4t (on a "half life' of 

From the latest ‘Kot Dijian' layer (4A), beneath the 
Harappan, 110a 30^158 ('half life' 1750) or 197J bc± 
154 (‘half life* j 568)* 

Two dates from ‘Kot Dijian' layer 5 are 2x50/^133 bc 
and 2330/2211 HC with similar margins* 

Secondly from normal Harappan sites j 

(2) Ka/iba/jgaft: late (high) level of the Harappan culture: 
1910 BC±io3 (‘half life' J730) or 1790 sc4:100 ('half 
life' y s6B), On a ‘middle’ level, equivalent dates arc: i960 
iioj or 13 jOjt 100 BC] and 1930^^lo) or 1S25 -hioo bc* 
On a ‘loTA'cr middle' level, equivalent dates are: 2050 uc 
±ioj or 191 j BCdrioo; and 2060^105 sc or 1945i 
100 BC. 

(3) : charred grains found long ago and 
ascribed to a late level: 1760 BCi ii j (‘half life' 37J°) 
1650 BC±iio (‘half life' 3568)* 

(4) Harappan phases (‘Lothal A') 1 - 1 V; ‘sub* 
Harappan' (‘Lothal B') phase V. Dates available ate as 
follows: 

Lothal A, phase lllb (three samples): 2000-2010 bc± 
115 (‘half life' 5730) or i8gO“t893 bc±i^o (‘half life' 
5j68). Phase IVa: 1S95 DC±iiy (‘half life' 5730) or 1790 
BC±iTo (‘half life' 55GB). 

Lothal B, phase Va: 1800 bc± 140 (‘half life' 3730) or 
1700 BCii55 (‘half life' jy6&)* Another sample gave 
respectively 1S65 scor 1753 aciiio. 

In estimating the values of these radio-carbon dates, 
certain sources of error have to be remembered* First, the 








samples analysed, even if correctly placed stratigraphy 
cally, are prone at various stages to contamination which 
may falsify their dating in serious measure. The available 
series is at present far too short to eliminate this risk; at 
Jeast another fifty carefully selected analyses are rctjuircd. 
Secondly, all the dates given are subject to margins of 
5!^°^ froni aoo to 28^ years; a deterring possi¬ 

bility when the total period in question is a maner of 
merely a few centuries^ Too often, the central date is 
hastily accepted as significant, with whoUy inadequate 
allowance for the relatively M ide range of alternatives* 
Thirdly, it is too easily assumed that 'early' samples repre¬ 
sent the beginning of a culture, and that 'late^ samples 
mark its end* The accident of cither scries being exaedy 
or nearly terminal at either end of the bracket is sufficiendv 
imhkely. All that can normally be inferred (after aJJov*'^ 
iwee for the margin of error already referred to) is that 
the culture was already in existence at the earlier terminal 
date, and that it survived the later. Fourthly - a point 
^ready stressed - the initial and final dates, if correctly 
diagnosed, of any particular Indus site cannot be applied 
;^thout much further evidence to any other Indus site. 

terminal dates of Harappa, for example, if we knew’ 
^cm could not be applied blindly to iMohenjo-daro. 
btjJI less can the initial or terminal dates of Lothal or 
Kdibangan be applied to either of the metropolitan sites* 
he possibility of errors and disparities, from many 
causes, is thus almost infinite. At its best, in dealing with 
late pr^istoric and early protohisforic cultures, wc have 
*0 confess that radio-carbon analysis, a marvel for w'hich 

are properly grateful, is nevertheless a blunt instm- ' 
nicnt. 

Of far greater precision is the witness of comparative 
^rc cology in the relatively few^ instances W'here it is at 
present available. Both from archaeological and from 
cpjgraphicaJ evidence, it is know n that in the time of the 
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great Sargon of Agade and his successors contact between 
southern Mesopotamia and the Indus was at its liveliest. 
And within a mere handful of years the date of Sargon is 
now securely established: as nearly as may be 2370-2344 
BC; or, to take the Sargonid period as a whole, let us say 
2370-2284 BC. Thereafter a second wave of Mesopota¬ 
mian trade began with King Ur-Nammu, about 2100 bc, 
and continued until the Larsa period, about 1900 bc. 
Here is no dallying with margins of error between 200 
and 300 years wide. Here is near-historical precision of 
a kind by which new material evidence from the Indus 
and Mesopotamia, and perhaps a new study of some of 
the old evidence, may be expected in the fullness of time 
to lend a fresh exactness to the dating of our Indus 
Civilization. Meanwhile, the occurrence of Indus seals in 
Sargonid associations at Ur, Kish and Tell Asmar; of 
etched beads, as used by the Harappans, from similar 
levels at Tell Asmar; of gold disk-beads with axial tube 
at Mohenjo-daro, at Early D\'nastic III - Sargonid dates 
in Mesopotamia, and in Troy IIG about 2300 bc; and 
bone inlays and knobbed p>ottcr)' of distinctively Indus 
types in Sargonid deposits at Tell Asmar; all these and 
their like are assured evidence that the Indus Civilization 
was mature by the time of the Sargon dynasty. 

But that is not all. Borings carried out in 1963 by G. F. 
£>ales below the present level of the flood-plain at 
Mohenjo-daro, by the base of the so-called HR mound, 
produced an astonishing result. They showed that the 
earliest occupation begins no less than 39 ft below the 
present surface. If to that depth bc added the height of 
the adjacent mound - some 30 ft - a total accumulation 
of nearly 70 ft must bc accepted. And since no excavator 
has yet penetrated downwards through the 23 ft of water 
which drown the lower strata, the Mesopotamian con¬ 
tacts of about 2300 BC must have come from relatively 
high levels. At the same time it remains to bc proved that 
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the lowest levels are of the Harappan culture, and not 
rather of some preceding vari^t- 

Be it repeated that in 194^. the new Mesopotamian 
dating I suEgestcdffc period i500-1 j00 bc as a maxi¬ 
mum bracket for t 1 ie Indus Civilization, without any 
emphasis on the terminal figures. Recently on the basts 
of the new radio-carbon dates, mostly from the important 
but relatively minor sites of Lothal and Kalibangan, it 
has been proposed to reduce the bracket to something 
like iioo-1750 BC. These contracted dates may be 
approximately correct for the two sites named, but the 
still newer evidence of the borings at Mohen]0-daro 
makes it dimcult to apply them to the great capital city,^ 
Admittedly, too little is at present loiown about the nature 
of the immense accumulation at Mohenjo-daro; mean¬ 
while, the whole problem of the imtiat date of the 
Civiliaation must remain open, Wliat of its ending. 

The End of the Indus Civlliiation 
Foe 1 Civilization so widely distributed, no uniform end- 
inK need be postulated. Circumstances which affected it m 
the sub-montane lands of the central Indus may wcU have 
differed widely from those which it encountered south or 
cast of the Indian Desert and in the watery coasdands ot 
the Rann of Kutch. And the evidence at present available 

indicates that such was indeed the case. 

But before embarking upon details it is well to consider 
for a moment the general nature of the problem. Let it oe 
said at once that the factors instrumental m the dedme 
and fall of historic civilizations have tardy or never been 
of a single uncomplicated kind. ^ riiers, sometimes wit 
a political or even a scientific bias, have tended to simpli^ 
beyond the likdihood of truth. Rdativdy mod^n schools 
of writers have tried to impose the disasters of fatal wars 
upon capitalism, or even upon capitalists of a prtioil^ 
race. A historian of high repute prefers to regard 






® 5 » The lowest levels of Mohen|o*<iaro have never been reached by excavation due to 
difficulties of a high water-table. The two photographs iUustratc an attempe nude with pumps in 
19)0 to reach the lower levels and the subsequent Hooding which happened overnight 


per se^ without qualification, as the source of national or 
cultural downfalh^thcr theorists have blamctLcIimate, 
or the malarial mosquito, as over-all causes. Others again 
prefer to stigmatize racial degeneration, variously defined 
or generously vague. Recently, violent geomorphological 
changes have been blamed for the end of the Indus 
Civilization. In a particular context which other writers 
have either enlarged or decried beyond warrant, 1 once 
light-heanedl^ blamed India and his Aryans for this 
phenomenon. The list need not be extended. In any 
particular inswnce, any one of these or other causes is 
likely to be fallacious in isolation. The fall, like the rise, 
of a civilization is a highly complex operation which can 
only be distorted and falsified by easy simplification. It 
may be taken as axiomatic that there is no one cause of 
cultural collapse. 















To remrn now to the Indus Civilization, enquiry' has 
qaite naturally tended to centre upon the great City, 
Mohenjo-daro itself. Although its lower levels, now 
known to be extensive in depth, remain unexplored, 
enough has been brought to light - if in sketchy fashion 
- to suggest certain special lines of enquiry. Notable is 
the recurrence of deep layers of riverine or even marine 
deposit on at least three probably more) occasions. The 
word 'marine’ is here inserted tentatively on the strength 
of the recently recorded occurrence of marine or partially 
salt-water mollusca at Aniri (sec above) in the prC" 
Harappan or non-Harappan layers and recurring thence 
in varjdng hut generally diminishing quantities through¬ 
out the Harappan occupation of the site, though here 
without any hint of deep water-laid deposit. Whether 
modern methods will reveal similar evidence at Mohenjo- 
daro, loo miles farther inland, remains to be seen. 

Anticipating this new evidence^ it has recently been 
pointed out by R. L. Raikes, as an experienced hydrologist 
who has worked much in the Indus region, that sigm- 
ficant signs are accumulating of marked coastal uplifts 
along the northern flank of the Arabian Sea, not earlier 
than Harappan times. In particular, important exploration 
carried out in by G. F. Dales along the shores of 
Makran identified derelict beaches inland from the present 
shore, and, what is more important, demonstrated that 
the Harappan sites of Sutkagen Dor (re-surve>'ed by 
Dales), and Sotka Koh (found by him near Pasni), to 
which must be added Bala Kot (discovered by Raikes 
near Sonmiani, 4y miles north-west of Karachi), 
sense only as coastal stations operating in conn^ion with 
a regular ma,ritime trade. Today Sutkagen Dor is 5 y miles, 
Sotka Koh 8 miles, and Bala Kot 11 mdes from the sea. 
As Dales observes, ‘Three natural forces have worked 
together , . ,; the still continuing uplift of the coast, the 
rapid alluvial build-up at the mouths of the Dasht and 





Shadi Kaur rivers (respect! vdy^ asscM:ktcd with the two 
sites) 2nd the steady building of beaches through the 
deposition of sand by ^^'^ve action/ He adds, 'It would 
take only a relatively slight depression of the coastal strip 
and the disapf^arance of three to four thousand years of 
alluvial deposit to allow the Arabian Sea to reach the 
55 miles north that Sutkagen Dor now lies from the sea/ 

And similarly at Sotha Koh, 

Jt is unlikely, Raikes points out, that this coastal uplift, 
which appears to have aifected joo miles of the Makran 
coast, was limited tb that area. Whether it was in any way 
connected with the undoubted floods which left deep 
deposits in southern Mesopotamia in and about the third 
millennium has not yet been adequately considered. It is 
easier to suppose that the process may have extended, in 
fluctuations, to the neighbouring Indus Vall^' in Lower 
Sind, where it would result in a periodical pending back 
of estuarine and flood waters, and might reasonably 
explain the intermittent and abnormal swamping which 
seems to have occurred both at Mohenjo-daro and at 
Qianhu-daro. No alternative explanation readily presents 
itself. When the results of the recent borings at \fohcn)cH 
daro have been analysed, k may be found that the great 
depth of occupation which they show is inflated by yet 
^rthcr deep-water deposits arising from this cause, and 
indicating chat the over-all depth is not itself a fair index 
of the active duration of the city. But much more work 
will have to be done before this repetitive Inflation is 
much more than a scientific guess. 

whatever cause, the Intermittent floods at 
ilohcnjo-daro (and at Chanhu-daro) no doubt helped, by ^ 

a process of attrition, to wear down the rnoraJe of the 
i^abitants, and may well have contributed to the progres¬ 
sive dcttrioraiion which has long been recogniacd in their 
civic standards* For one thing is clear about the end of 
Mohenjo-daro: the city was already slowly dying before 
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t5 Af houses fell into decay so new ones of shoddier quality were built on top of their remwns. 
The photograph shou's the top of the granary at Mohenjo-daro and the new walls, built high up. 
can be seen clearly on the column of debris left by the excavations to support them to the ng t 
of the central figure 


its ultimate end. Houses, mounting gradually upon the 
ruins of their predecessors or on artificial platforms in the 
endeavour to out-top the floods, were increasingly shod- 
llls. SjSy dier in construction, increasingly car\’ed up into warrens 

for a swarming lower-grade population. To a height of 
50 ft or more, the tall podium of the Great Granary on 
the western fringe of the citadel w'as engulfed by rising 
structures of poorer and poorer quality. Economic decline 
is everywhere apparent, and, apart altogether from the 
genetic decay of racial character which is an uneasy 
late, practical and immediate reasons may be inferred. The 
untiring consumption of major vegetation implied by the 
firing, age after age, of millions of bricks may, even wim 
the aid of hill-timbers, have helped to bare the land 
by reducing the transpiration of moisture, have impaired 
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86 Once the ^t gridiron pattern of wreew and lane* of Mohenjo-daro (r/l lU, 14 ) began to be 
roken up all civic pride seems to have been lost. The later (higher) buildings are in moat instances 
mcreljr hovels which huddle together in a rabbit-warren of buildings to house a swarming lower- 
grade population 


the climate without drastically altering it. Over-grazing 
may have been an additional cause. Tlie abnormal and 
smothering floods already discussed must have destroyed 
normal processes of irrigation; even in a brief phase of 
neglect, the land, with its heavy salt-content, readily turns 
sour. I have suggested that Mohenjo-daro was steadily 
wearing out its landscape; alternatively, Mohenjo-daro 
was being steadily worn out by its landscape. And trade, 
particularly with the markets of Mesopotamia, seems in 
the second millennium - for reasons unknown - to have 
become more indirect and complicated, and, no doubt, 
proportionately less profitable than in earlier days of more 
direct shipment. In one way and another, Mohenjo-daro 
was declining to a fall. And its later phases are sufficiently 
emphatic to suggest that lesser sites on the Indus axis 










from an economic point of view at least, have 
shared a comparable fare. J 
What brought the final blow, the ^$fip de to the 
dying Civilization? Years ago, I suggested the Aryan 
invaders of the north-west of the subcontinent as ultimate 
agents of destruction, ^fhis cannot be proved and may be 
quite incorrect, but it is not an impossibility. There is at 
least no evidence that the floods which are now a popular 
hypothesis marked the conclusive phasc^j^^ere is no sign 
of a final cataclysmic submergence of the topless towers, 
cither of Mohenjo-daro or of Harappi. On the other hand, 
the possibility has often been remarked that in the modem 
place-name Harappa may be recognized the Hari-Yupuya 
which is mentioned in the Rig Veda - the early hymnal 
that reflects the Aryan invasions - as the scene of a defeat 
of the non-Aryan inhabitants by the invaders 

And in a more general sense, the picture presented by 
the Rig Veda is consistent with the sort of situation which 
may have accompanied the end of the Civilisation in the 
Indus Valley itself. In the Vedic hymns, the Aryan inva¬ 
sion of the Land of the Five (originally Seven) Rivers, the 
Punjab and its environs, constandy assumes the form of 
an onslaught upon the walled cities of the aborigines. For 
these cides the term j&jw" (^rampart*, Tort' or ‘stronghold') 
is used. The citadel may be of stone alterna¬ 

tively, the use of mud bricks is perhaps alluded to by the 
epithet mm ('raw', ‘unbaked*}. Indra, the Aryan war-god, 
is puramdara^ Tort-destroycr\ He shatters ‘ninety forts' 
for his Aryan protege, Divodasa. In brief, he 'rends forts 
as age consumes a garment'.; f 

Where arc — or were — these citadels? The discoverj' of 
fortified mounds at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, at the 
Harappan sites of Sutkageii Dtjr in Makran, Ali Murad in 
Sind, and now at Kalibangan in Rajasthan has suggested 
that these may represent rhe strongholds of Indra's 
enemies. At any rate, up to the present no rivals to them 
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j 87 Wljcn brer building} tt'cre 

built on lop of the Tcmaim of the 
earlier Mofaenjo^aro fourvdatiDn^s, 
wells* ete., were &unk down into 
the lower level}. This can give rise 
to the curiou} situation illustrated. 
The well, for that is what the tall 
‘chimney* actually is, belongs to a 
btcf building. Its lip projected only 
just elear of the courtyard in w'hich 
it was dug fc/ W. jji)* but excavt^ 

■ ton down its shaft has revealed the 
earlier buddings through which it 
Was sunk* leaving it five-standing 



have been identified. Unhappily^ the date or dates of the 
Aryan invasions of north-western Jndia are largely a 1 

matter of guesswork. It is sufficiently safe to suppiosc that I 

they occurred somewhere in the second millennium bc; • 

perhaps towards the middle of the millennium, though 5 

that measufc of precision exceeds the evidence. 

At this point reference may be made yet again to the 
half-doaen groups of skeletons which arc recorded from lils. ! 

upper layers of Moh enj o-daro. Success! ve wri ters, i ndud- 
ing j^rhaps my self, have given them an unnecessary 
notoriety^ but that is nor to say that they are insignificant. 

Unfortunately, most of them arc very inadequately 
recorded. It has been disputed both that they are ail of 
the same period, and that that period was the latest phase 1 

of the cityj though all seem to have Jain at a high strati¬ 
graphic level. Certainly some of them belong to the town’s 




















88, 89 intuncc* of sudden and 

vioknt death were found by the exca¬ 
vations in the uppermost levels of 
Mohenjo-daro. This is «-eU illustrated 
in the vertical photograph, left, of 
skeletons sprawled in a room in 'MR 
Area’. The high stratigraphical position 
of these remains is shown in the 
oblique photograph, right, of these 
same skeletons. Nlany of the origmal 
reports of the excavation of groups 
of these massacre victims arc confused 
in detail, hence III. If is important 
evidence in showing the skeletons in 
relation to the latest levels of the site 


last moments. Two skeletons in ‘DK Area* lay across the 
steps leading down to a well at the latest level, and two 
///. jfo others in the street outside. In ‘VS Area’, in a street 

between Houses XVIII and XXXIII, a group of six 
skeletons, including a child, lay sprawled in a lane between 
houses which, whatever the date of their construction, 
were still standing in the last phase. It was vaguely stated 
that ‘from their position they appear to be posterior to the 
IJIs» 8p adjacent remains'. In a room of ‘HR Area’ fourteen 

skeletons of men, women and a child, some of them 
wearing ornaments of the Indus period, were found in 
attitudes suggesting simultaneous and violent death; two 
of the skulls showed cuts by axe or sword. Tbeir strati¬ 
graphical position is uncertain. The report is indeed almost 
unbelievably confused; ‘if is quite likely that the skeletons 
belong to the interval between Intermediate I and Late III 
Periods, though the possibility of their being posterior to 
the Late Peric^ I may be admitted’. Potentiality could 
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scarcely be wider; but in so far as pictorial evidence Is 
valid^ the photograph, here reproduced» shows the group ///. 

on what would appear to have been the highest level, Less 
doubt attaches to a group of live skeletons, including (it /// 

is understood) a woman and child, found in 1964^5j in 
*HR Area^ by G.F* Dales amidst broken brick and debris 
in a lane flanked by the high walls of the latest houses. 2t 
would appear that this last group had been caught shelter¬ 
ing behind a dog-leg corner in the Jane. Yet another group 
of nine skeletons in *DK Area", amongst them hve 
children, all hn strangely contorted attitudes and crowded 
together^ differs, it seems, in that the bodies may have 
been ‘thrown pell-mell into a hurriedly made pit'; bur the 
excavator (Afackay) goes on 'with the bafRing observation 
that ‘for convenience" sake the burial-place is termed a pit, 
but it had no dehned walls nor even showed traces of 
having been dugP Once more, where are we? There w'ere 
two elephant tusks with the part}', and Mackay suggests 
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flo. gir The two Ebcletoru, 
lefi^ wticc found in ‘DK! 
tt iMohenjo-duo in n scrcfit 
where thc]^ fe!l. The photo- 
gisph opposite Ehowti: a 
group of hvc sliclctofn, 
recently (1964) excavafcd in 
'HR Arta' by Dr George F. 
Dales. They were found, io 
the comer of a dog-leg lane, 
where they hid presumably 
been ihcltexirvg &om the in¬ 
vaders. The brick walls and 
the dchrU in the Unc bekmg 
to the latest phase of caeu- 
pation 


that the skeletons were remains of a familjr, some of them 
ivory-workers, ‘who tried to escape with their belongings 
at the time of the raid but were stopped and slaughtered 
by the raiders*. The corpses had then been hastily covered 
as so much debris, without funcral-titcs* As to period, one 
skeleton was wearing a bracelet of Indus type; the bones 
Jay over a mass of broken masonry of ‘Intermediate III 
Phase* and were therefore later than that; and the cxcava- 
tor*s conclusion, for what it is worth, was that ‘it was 
quite possible that the tragedy took place in the Late la 
Phase*. 

The surprising and significant thing about this last 
group is that it is the only one which is thought to have 
been deliberately covered, however summarily, shortly 
after death. Particularly in the East, where decay is rapid, 
bodies are not Left lying about amongst inhabited houses. 
The general inference from the thirty or more derelict 
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corpses at Mohenjo-daro is that from the moment of 
death the place was uninhabited. The absence of skeletons 
(so far) from the citadel may imply that the raiders 
occupied and cleared this commanding position for their 
own momentary use. For the rest, it may be suspeaed 
that sporadic fires in the sacked city kept predatory 
animals away. 

Having said all this, I will merely add the comment 
that the end of Mohenjo-daro, if it was marked by a 
massacre as the evidence at present quite unquestionably 
indicates, was rooted in deeper causes of decline; which 
may well have included disastrous floods, salination of 
the soil, obstructed irrigation, and even an element of the 
truth embodied in Samuel Butler’s plaint that ‘Life is one 
long process of getting tired*. Certainly the ultimate factor 
is, in some measure at least, the human factor, which is in 
the last issue incalculable. 












CHAPTER THREE 


After the Indus Civilization 



In the North-west 

What was the sequel? The present evidence, unimpressive 
in bulk, suggests that the Indus ‘empire* (if its wide 
expanse may justify that nickname) was followed by a long 
phase of cultural fragmentation, not altogether unlike 
that from which it sprang but including, perhaps, remoter 
exotic elements. At Harappa the Indus city was succeeded, 
perhaps after an appreciable inter\'al by a culture identi¬ 
fied as ‘Cemetery H’ from the name of a burial-ground 
which overlay the true Harappan remains. The Cemetery 
H ^ople produced sketchy, ill-conditioned buildings 
and go^ painted pottery which includes a few semi- 
Harappan elements but is essentially distinct. The culture 
seems to be confined to a patch of the middle Indus but 
has been inadequately explored. Eighty miles south of 
Mohenjo-daro, the little Indus town of Chanhu-daro was 
succeeded by two successive squatter-cultures of low 
grade, known respectively by the place-names ‘Jhukar’ 
and ‘Jhangar’, and the same thing happened to Amd, 
30 miles away. The Jhukar villagers made coarse pot¬ 
tery and used round button-seals, commonly bearing 
radiate or compartmental patterns reminiscent of second- 
millennium types in northern Iran and the Caucasus. 
Again, at Moghul Ghundai in the Zhob valley of northern 




91 A copper trunnion-axe (front and tide view) from the Kurram valley 











jiTj A huTial in a p(jt (hcfc sivn in twoj from «mcrcfy H At HArappi. The people buded hfiie 
Arc of A later culture rharv (he true Msirappan remains v^hieh uicre overCjiid by (he cctitctecy 


B^duchistaii, burial-cairns have produced a rripiod-jar, 
horse-bells* rings and bangles which have been compared 
with equipment of about looo BC from ^Cemetery at 
SiyaJk in central Iran* but ntay be later. Stray finds* such 
as the famous bronze dagger of about the twelfth century 
BC from Fort ^^un^o in the Sdaiman Range west of the 
Indus* and a copper trunnion axe from the Kurram valley 
on the Afghan border* point simUarJy wesfw'ards to Iran 
and the Caucasus. The generaf sense of this verj' scrappy 
material is* as a whole* that of local poverty-stricken cul¬ 
tures deriving a little from a sub-Indus heritage but also 
drawing elements from the north-west - from the direc¬ 
tion, in fact* of the Aryan invasions. Materially there is 
a notable absence of any real continuity in the Indus valley 
between the great Qvilization and its beggarly successotSn 

In Saurashtra 

E>own the coast, on the other hand* the picture is a dif¬ 
ferent one* For the moment we must rest content with a 
preliminary note, but it is already dear enough that in 
Kathiawad or Saurashtra - at Lothal, Kangpur, Rojdi 
{south of Rajkot)* Somnath and other sites - and again 
farther south in the districts of Broach and Surat - at 
Mchgam and Telod on the Narbada estuajy', and at 

94 A bifinsc da^cr frum F^rt in the Sultimim Ringc mvaE the Jnefus 

























95 Drainage arrangements 
at Lothal, as on other Indus 
Ovilization sites, were very 
well organized. This typical 
street shows a main drain in 
the centre with the individual 
drains leading down to it 
from the houses on the left 


Bhagatrav on that of the Kim - the Indus culture shades 
off into sub-Indus and ‘successor’ cultures without 
dramatic break. This evidence is new and important. 

Here a word of caution is appropriate. The process 
which I have just called ‘shading ofT from the recognized 
Indus culture to those which (in time or place) are peri¬ 
pheral to it requires watchful definition by archaeologists 
if confusion is to be avoided. In particular, it is necessary 
• to review quite clearly the minimum qualifications re¬ 

quired of a culture before the specific term ‘Indus* can 
be applied to it. I would suggest the following as 
///. native or accumulative requirements: (i) Indus seals; (ii) 

Indus script, whether on seals or on pottery; (iii) cert^ 
VU. J4^ 7/ distinctive decorative motifs on pottery, t.g. intersecting 

circles, scale-pattern (though this occurs at pre-Harappan 
Kot Diji), pipal-leaves, rosettes and peacocl« in the Indus 
manner; (iv) certain distinctive ceramic forms, ^b- 
///. j6 lets with pointed base, cylindrical vessels with perforations 
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Lotlut BlkDwv bU chc nprnuJ ciuinC' 
tcristics of an Indus QvilijaKon site in its 
stiai^hc srfccts, dnina {IIL ;/, Dp^potai{e)f 
granary and platform. In all cKcre were 
six phases of occupation and the orderly 
arrangement of houses md streets Is well 
illustrated in this view over the site. See 
///. for the dock at Lothal 



(coJanders), tali jars wirh S-shaped proJile and Jedged rims, 
and ‘fruit-dishes' or ‘dishes-on-stand\ though thcs« last 
iifay occur outside the Indus culture proper; (v) triangular 
terracotta ‘cakes'; (vi) kidney-shaped mlays of shell or 
faience; (vil) certain beads, notably discoid^ with tubular 
piercing. 

No doubt in time other forms or categories wLU be 
found to mark provincial or late varieties of the Indus 
Qvilization; meanwhile, caution may again be urged in 
the use of the term ‘Indus'. 

With this proviso, it is now becoming possible in 
Saurashtra (KathJawad) and even farther south, to identify 
a late and developing branch of the Indus Qvilization, 
varying perhaps locally and extending downwards in time 
towards i6oo bc. For this branch 1 propose the specific 
name ‘Saurashtrian Indus^ 

Up to date, Lothal, with its straight streets, drains, 
granary and platform, and with six phases of occupation, 


///, 7 ^ 

///. ^4 
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97 Ejajmplei of copper flat-axci from the atw of Niivdatuli En Centni [> 
Jndit- This lyp*: of axe was hafted in a split ard bound handte 

is the best-known of these Saurashrrian sites, it has been 
well excavated by S. R. Rao. Numerous steatite seals and 
some of the pottery make it impeccably ‘Indus*. At the 
same time, its ceramic decoration tails off into friezes of 
birds, cap rids (the goat family) and trees, with less 
affinity to Indus fashions than to some of those of the 
Central Indian chalcolithic (Malwa and the Narbada 
region). New tj^pes also, such as a stud-handfed vessel 
which is likely to become a ‘type-fossir, occur here but 
not on the Indus. Above all, a constant though sub¬ 
ordinate accompaniment of these Indus and sub-Indus 
fabrics is a Black-and-Rcd Ware, variegated by inverted 
firing - a procedure widely diffused in time and place both 
in and outside India - and sometimes roughly decorated 
with white lines and dots. There is less and less doubt 
that here we have the germ of the Black-and-Red pottery 
which was to be the constant accompaniment of the 
megalithic cuirure of central and southern India in the 
latter half of the first millennium bc* 

Lothal is not alone in this evidence. At Rojdi, farther 
north near Rajkot, is another sub-Indus site, the authen¬ 
ticity of which is established by an Indus-script graffito; 
and here too the Black-and-Red fabric occurs alongside 
the sub-Indus wares. So, too, at Rangpur, jo miles from 
Lothal, the Black^and-Red occurred with a ‘late’' Indus 
culture which itsdf culminated in a ‘Lustrous Red Ware* 
alien to the Indus Valley. In one way and another the 
Saurashtrian Indus Civilization is a provincial variant of 
the metropolitan culture, with a measurable clement of 
local enterprise and a leaning towards the Centre and the 
South. 

The circumstances in which these and other Harappan 
sites came into being as far south as the Gulf of Cambay 
arc naturally conjectural. There is accumulative evidence 
that they began only after the Indus Civilization was 
firmly established in its name-home. It may be that the 





expansion along the coasdands was a positive sequel to 
developing maritime trade towards the Persian Gulf. On 
the other hand if the (now fashionable) uplift-theory, 
whereby a rising shore line in the neighbourhood of the 
Indus estuary ponded back the Lower Indus and partially 
drowned its valle}'^, turns out to be a correct diagnosis, it 
may be feasible to suspect a negative refugee-element in 
this southerly coloni:iation. Or again, the explanation may 
be a combination of the two, on the sound principle that 
simple explanations are generally wrong. Certainty is not 
in sight. 

In Central India 

Two scraps of evidence with a possible bearing upon an 
inter-rcgional linkage bemeen the Saurashtrlan ^Indus' 
and Central India may be mentioned. The microlithic 
blade industries which characterized central India in and 
before^ the earlier half of the first millennium bc some¬ 
times include parallel-sided blades of a more formidable 
type, comparable with the chert blades of the Indus 
valley and Baluchistan^ At Maski in Andhra Pradesh, 
for example, they run to more than ; ins in length. 
Apart altogether from the fortuitous availability of 
material, it is dithcult not to suppose that we have here 
a genuine intrusion from the north-west, no doubt 
through Saurashtra. And again the flat copper axes 
which occur on chalcoHthic sites at Joru^e (a hoard of sk), 











cast of Bombay, and at Navdatoli on the central Nar¬ 
bada arc of an Indus type; and though they are of an 
lijispccializcd kind, they are consistent with a measure of 
cultural intercommunication between the lower Indus and 
the Narbada system by way of the west coast. The 
evidence adds up. 

A possible further link between central and Harappan 
India at this period may desert c consideration when more 
evidence is a^^ilable. At present our knowledge of the 
earlier history of rice is disproponionatcly meagre in 
view of its wide importance in medieval and modem 
times. It would indeed be dhhcult to over-emphasize the 
participation of this grain in the physical and even the 
mental make-up of those many millions who have made 
it the main basis of their diet. Combined of course with 
many other faaors, it has helped to condition a way of 
life which is - or was until recen tly - distinctive of regions 
and peoples. The wheat-eating peasant of the Punjab and 
the rice-eating peasant of Ben^ are recognizably sun¬ 
dered from one another in spite of sporadic bonds of 
and a general community of standards* There is 
room for a fresh study of the influences of diet, coupled 
with variant agricultural routines, upon mind and habit. 

Now rice-impressions have been recognized at the 
Harappan site of Lothal in Phase A, which on radio¬ 
carbon dating lasted until 1700 bc or somewhat later. At 
about the same time, rice appears in periods II-IV on the 
little site of Navdatoli, far away on the central reaches of 
the Narbadi or Narmada. Here radio-carbon analysis 
gives a date of 1660 bc ± 130 for a late level of Period lb 
In Period I, which seems not to have been very much 
earlier, wheat had been used, but nor rice; so that, if the 
evidence is representative, rice was known in western 
India in the eighteenth century bc, and in central India 
perhaps a century later. No earlier dates for the gram 
appear at present to be available anywhere. 




98. 99 pottery from the site of Navdatoli is very distinctive. It includes graceful stemmed 
cups (‘champagne* or ‘brandy glasses’) and bowls of a pale yellowish ware with black geometrical 
patterns which arc finely executed 



Navdatoli (beginning about the seventeenth century 
Bc) has been mentioned and, by virtue of its extensive 
excavation by Professor H. D. Sankalia, further particulars 
may bc added. The site h'cs opposite Maheshwar, at the 
southern end of an ancient crossing of the Narbada, and 
derives its present name (and no doubt its- traditonal 
avocation) from the run>(ias or boatmen who constitute 
most of the male population of the adjacent modern 
village. The ancient site occupies four small mounds 
within an area little more than 400 yds square on the ' 

topmost terrace of the valley. 

From the outset the huts of this chalcolithic village 
were built of timber posts and bamboo screens, on square 
or oblong plans; circular structures were probably store¬ 
rooms. The floors were of clay and cow-dung with a thin 
coating of lime and must onginally, as the excavator 
remarks, have looked tolerably spick and span. Equip¬ 
ment included ‘copper* flat-axes, fish-hooks, pins and ///. 97 

rings, with an abundant blade-industry of stone, the 
blades ranging from i to z ins and showing occasional 
retouch. As a whole, this stone industry (generally of 
agate or chalcedony) may bc described as microlithic of I 
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an unevolvcd kind. The pottery on the other hand showed 
an unusual distinction. Apart from store-jars it included 
I//j. 98^ 99 graceful cups on stems (‘champagne’ or ‘brandy glasses’) 
of pale yellowish ware with black geometrical patterns; 
and vases of similar ware with outlined animal-patterns 
III, 100 or rows of highly stylized human figures, dancing. There 

arc also bowls with more or less horizontal open-topped 
spouts, in origin a metallic type which has been specu¬ 
latively derived from Iran; but the Iranian prototypes ^ 
were, on the present dating, several centuries later, and 
in any case there arc no known intcrmediaiy^ links in the 
1200 miles of intervening Asia. ^ I 

In Malwa and other regions of central India, sit« of 1 
this general kind, chalcolithic with a simplified microlithic J 
industry and with pottery inclined to local fashion, are 1 
gradually being brought to light. They arc variously m 
ascribed to the second and early first millennium bc, but ■ 
require more radio-carbon dating for certainty. Thoug 
full of regional and even aggregate interest, they "f 
rise to the status of ‘civilization’; they were essentially 
village cultures. Civilization in those parts had to 
until fresh elements arrived in or about the fifth century 
BC from a new direction, furnished with a new mew. 

That will bc Section 3 of the story of civilization m 
India; for Section 2 we must turn to the Ganges basi^ ^ 

w’ith a side-glance to partially concurrent happenings in ; 

the north-west frontier. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Ganges Basin 


Vagabond Craftsmen 

/The exploration of the two-river country, or doab^ of the 
Ganges-Jumna (Ganga-Yamuni) basin is still in a rudi¬ 
mentary stage. Within the dodb^ the first archaeological 
event (in terms of post-palaeolithic time) which calls for 
notice is the occurrence over a wide stretch of country of 
a distinctive scries of hoards of copper, rarely bronze. III. loi 

objects which arc r^dily recognizable though still in¬ 
adequately undcrstoo^TTicy comprise eight main types: III. 102 

^ flat axcs,J usually of stocky sub-rectangular form with 
splayed edge;/(ii) shouldered axes with a clear kink or 
set-back at the points where the curved edge meets the 
stem of the implement ;^(ni) bar-celts or chisel^ up to a ft 
long, consisting of a dearly parallel-sided 6ar and an 
expanded chisel-edge in one of the lateral planes, not 
central as in the axcs;/(Iv) ring^madc^ bending a rod 
of circular scaion until the ends mcct^(v) harpoon-heads'/ 
strangely like the Magdalcnian or Azulan horn harpoons 
of the West, with bilateral barbs and a loop or projection 
for the attachment of a cord^i) spearheads (sometimes 
called swords)lwith strong mid-rib and often with a pro¬ 
jection from tne tang for the attachment of a cordj^ii) 
swords,]usually with the hilt or tang of one piece with 
the blade and bifurcated like antennae; anc]J^iii) strange 
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RAPPA 


^MOHENJO-DARO 
X CHANHU-D^P^ 
\rACHI r'j i 


• Gangttie copper hoards 
X Hoards of copper {bronxt) 

flat axes 


BOMBAY 


100 200 


Miles 


EZJ Land above 1500 ft 


anthropomorphic objects j up to 18 ins long, whi^ might 
be taken to represent a human form with straddl^ legs 
and incurved arms. Their purpose and whether in ee 
their anthropomorphism is intentional are alike unknown. 
/r^mt thirty-four sites have produced implem<mtt ot 
these types, mostly in hoards from Uttar Pradesh, 

Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, West 
Bengal and Orissa. The only specimen found m a 
cant context is the fragment of an anthropomorph from 
the Harappan site of Lothal in Saurashtra; but, usetui 
though this solitary stray be as an indication that the tyi^ 
existed, at least as scrap, not much later than the eighteen 










< lai The dismhuticn 
of Guigrtk copper 
hoards and hoards of 
Copper flat-axes 


tos Examples of finds 
from Cangette cop- 
per hoards^ 
pomorph' fioni Shco- 
rijpur; i, 3, antcjinac 
swords from Pategaih; 
4. harpoomi frOoi 
SarthaulT and Bisauli; 
it ring from Pandi; 7^ 
8, hooited spear and 
axe from SarrhAuti* 
axe from CungartS; 

10 , axe from IXinrix- 

11, double axE frorn 
Shxgrl Pir; ix, 15, 
bar-eelts from Gun- 
garii 



fl ^ /i 

- — ■ . /jvfaru 


or seventeenth century s c, it is culnuaJlv out of context 

in a Hirappan environment;/For the rest, no hint is 

available as to the dating of these hoards^ unless it be 

their complete absence from the numerous sites which 

have produced the now familiar Painted Grey Ware. This I//s. t ^6 

ware (sec below', p. pS) marks the earliest mature civiliaa’ 

tion of the Gangetic plain atxd is ascribabie to the first 

half of the first minennium aej The non-association may 

safely be taken to Imply that the hoards arc earlier than 

f, 1000 BC; a bracket of r* lyoo-itxw bc is probably 

therefore w'idc enough to catch them, wide enough too 

to emphasize the need for much more precise knowledge. 
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I 

7/A 10^ 


What do the hoards themselves tell us? The flat a^es 
with more or less expanded blades are the only formal link 
with the I ndus CiviliJiatJon, and the t> pc is too generalised 
and widespread to support the view, which has been 
stated, that the hoards represent *ihe colonization of the 
Ganges basin by refugees and displaced persons from the 
Punjab and the Indus VaUey during the time of the break¬ 
up of the Harappa Empire and the coming of raiders from 
the west'. An akemative theory that the hoards may be 
^in fact traces of the Indo-Aryan migration is equally 
dirficult to sustain. They cannot be traced to any source 
outside India; and in any event the term Tndo-Aryan 
relates to language, not to material culture. 

Neverthdess, these remarkable hoards are not com- 
pletdy dumb. ^Ihe axes, up to a foot in length and five or 
six pounds in weight, are excellent woodmen s tools. The 
barbed harpoons, based perhaps on horn or bone prot^ 
types proclaim extensive food-ga*ermg in the hsli^l 
rivers near which thc>^ are founi^I’hat they were also 
used for hunting animals as formifebJc as the rhinoceros 
is shown bv cave-paintings of unknown date in the Mir^. 
pur district of the Ganges valley, south-west of Banan^/ 
Only the swords which occur on four of the sites imply a 
more military clement, in view of their scarcity ica 

perhaps of rank rather than recurrent penlJfThe gen^ 
inference is that the hoards represent semi-nomadicTootl- 
gatlierlng com muni lies, capable of clearing patches o 
jungle and perhaps (though this we do not kno w) of some 
sort of garden-agriculture, but living mainly by hunting 
and fishinglThe likelihood fits in well with far more . 
modern picmrcs of tribal India. It has, however been 
furher inferred that the deposition of the hoards indicates j 
a time of insccurit)'' and economic instability, such as may 
be postulated in the period of the (supposed) seconda^^ 
Aryan invasion of the northern plains. Once more 
omnipresent Allans are allowed to force the maten 
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evidence beyond its warrant. AJl that can be safely said is 

that the copper implements are shown, by their frequently 

specialized character and skilful casting and hammering, 

and by their distribution over 800 miles of jungle land- ///. 

scape, to have been the work of substantially whole-time 

experts who were probably also (as in other parts of the 

world) itinerant. The perils of one kind and another which 

must have beset them in their vagrancy and led to the 

occasional loss of their stock-in-trade were not necessarily 

more formidable than those which man and beast would 

normally impose upon the wandering craftsman and 

tradesman in the rough circumstances of the age. Once 

more it is unnecessar)' or premature to conjure up cosmic 

causes such as Aryan invasion to explain these sporadic ^ 

casual ides. 

The Ganges Civilization 

We may be content, then, to leave in suspense this pre¬ 
liminary episode in the post-Stone Age archaeology of the 
Gangetic plains. TTiat, however, is not necessarily to 
shake off what may be called the Aryan pursuit. For fol¬ 
lowing - at what stretch of time we know not - the anony¬ 
mous copper hoards, there arose in the same region with 
seeming suddenness an evolved and widespread urban 
ctilture almost worthy of the name ‘civilization*. Its 
origins, historical or archaeological, arc unknown, 
though it clearly deserves a respectable parentage. If the 
hoards arc not Aryan why should this new’ and burgeoning 
urbanity claim the tide? The claim has indeed been made, 
but there is no pardclc of evidence for (or against) it. Let 
us admit uncompromisingly that no ‘Aryan culture* has 
yet been isolated anywhere in India as a material and 
recognizable phenomenon, and pass on to the facts. 

^ These arc meanwhile of adequate interest in themselves. 

Three sites will here suffice to show the sort of evidence 
that is likely to be forthcoming from many more. At 
Hastinapura in the upj>cr Ganges valley the succession of 
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cultures has been established by careful digging, and is Ij 
as follows. The earliest phase. Period I, is represented by 
a thin layer containing rough ochre-coloured po^^ry o m 
a kind which has been noted on several sites from til Jtanet 
eastwards. It is not, as yet, associated with buildings but 
may possibly be related (though this is unproved) to the 
copper hoards described above. Civic life in 
form begins only uith Period II. in the earlier half ot the 
first millennium bC, with remains of mud or mud bticK 
walls of unascertained plan, associated with a hard an 
distinctive grey painted pottcr>^ with black linear patterns, 
already described as the PaJnted Grey W^e. No micr^ 

Uths or other stone implements arc associated with ftns 
ware, but copper (very rarely iron, but see below, p. 1 
in connection with Atranjikhcra) was used for 
heads and other tools and weapons. ITie humped 
bulfaio, sheep and pig were domesticated, and 
grains included the now familiar rice. The date ^ ^ 
urban culture, w ith its mixed farming, seems to have bee 
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104, 105 Painted Grey Ware, left, and Northern BUck Poliahed Ware, right. Seale | 


about looo or 800 to 500 bc. Its earlier roots have not yet 
been recognized, but the excellence of some of the Painted 
Grey Ware implies an established tradition. The ware may 
possibly be rdated, through links which have not yet 
been discovered, to bowls found in secondary burials at 
Shahi Tump in Baluchistan; but this is at present mere 
guesswork. 

Period III at Hastinapura is marked by the full use of 
iron (see below, p. 112). To the same period may bc traced 
the introduaion of money which in India was struck at 
first on the Persian standard. And shortly after the arrival 
of iron a hard and distinctive glossy black ware, known as 
Northern Black Polished Ware, emerged in the per- ///. lo/ 

haps in its stecMikc quality' imitating polished iron. 

With the emergence of the Northern Black Polished Ware, 

the Painted Grey Ware went shortly out of use. Baked 

bricks, as well as mud-bricks, were now used in the 

buildings, and soak-pits of superimposed jars with per- ///. toy 

forated bases or of superimposed terracotta rings now 
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began thdr long life in the civic equipment of the sub¬ 
continent. The date of this phase must have approximated 
to jot^-aoo or 150 BCj the next phase, Period IV, which 
lacked the Northern Black Polished Ware, pioduc^, 
coins of Mathura rulers ascribed to the second century bC^; 

On this evidence, urban life began in the doah about 
tooo BC, and, since that time, has been continuous there. 
Changes in material and cr^tsmanship have been sub¬ 
ordinate to a general continuity of civic consciousness 
and well-being//Fertile riverside clearings in the broad 
jungles which ttien covered the great plains contained 
towns and cities that are the background of the Indian 
epicsi ddcs such as Hastinapura itself, which was the epic 
capital of the Kaurava kings, or Ahichchhatia, near 
Kamnagar in Uttar Pradesh, which, as capital of North 
Panch^a, is likewise mentioned in the hlahdhfjdrata^ 
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tD7 Soak'piti bc^in do appear 
In Indian towns after joo sc^ 
The two examples shown arc 
fiom HastinSpun and are jc- 
spcictev^eljr made up of super^ 
imposed jars with perforated 
bases and Superimposed Eerfa- 
Totta rings 


lo6 The distribution off^intec 
Grey Ware and Noithefu BEaeJ 
Polished Ware 


The ramparts of Ahichchhatra stiU rise to a majestic 
height above the plain and are miles in circuit. Some¬ 
what summary excavation there has produced evidence 
comparable with that from Hastinapura' this is now 
(196)) being checked by further cuttings* The eaithen 
ramparts are basically of two successive periods crowned 
by a baked-brick wall» and Painted Grey Ware is said to 
have been found in and beJow the earlier rampart, w'hich 
should therefore not be much later than joo bc and may 
be appreciably earlier* As at f^astinapura, coinage came 
into use during the succeeding NEPjthem Black Polished 
Ware period. If. between the fifth and second centuries 
BC. The town was rebuilt on eight or nine occasions, and 
lasted until it was superseded by Badaun about ad 1100. 
A fresh exploration of the site on a considerable scale 
would be reward ingT ’^ 
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loS The rampart* of KaushimbI consist of a mud bank faced externally > 
with a backward-sloping baked brick wall. Here, beside the eastern gate, 
they still remain to a height of 154 courses. Near the base the wall had 
begun to bulge and weep-holes had been cut through it to relieve the 
pressure 


A no less imposing site, indeed one of the great sites of 
India, is that of Kaushambi, beside the Jumna 50 miles 
from Allahabad. The earliest defences, some 4 miles in 
circuit and standing to a height of over 40 ft shortly pre¬ 
ceded the introduction of Nonhem Black Polished Ware 
and may therefore be somewhat earlier than 500 bc. They 
consist of a mud bank revetted externally with a battered 
wall of baked brick which, beside the eastern gate, still 
remains to a height of 154 courses. Near the base this 
wall had begun to bulge dangerously, and rough weep- 
holes had been cut through it to relieve the pressure. It 
was subsctjuently renewed or replaced on more than one 
occasion, but the whole story of this very remarkable 
structure has not yet been worked out. Within the de¬ 
fences were well-built brick houses and a famous Buddhist 
Monastery, the Ghoshitirama, of which the earliest phase 
has been ascribed to the century of the Buddha's death 
(fifth century bc) but may bc somewhat later. 

Other sites fit approximately into the same time-table. 
Vaisali, in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar, was the 
capital of the Lichchhavis, the tribe or principality which 
produced the Buddha, and recent excavation claims to 
have revealed the stupa built in the fifth century to en¬ 
shrine a share of the relics of the Buddha immediately 
after his death. The city itself must go back to the sixth 
century bc or earlier. Again at Banaras or Varanasi re¬ 
newed excavations at Rajghat have shown once more that 
the city goes back at least to c. joo bc, and no doubt some 
part of it is yet earlier. Extended exploration is here pre¬ 
vented by the fact that the present city, with its teeming 
p>opulation, spreads over the site of its predecessors and 
owes much of its height to their underlying accumulation. 

In summary, year by year fresh evidence points to a 
great burgeoning of civic life on the northern plains by 
the second quarter of the first millenmum b c. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The North-west Frontier 


Persians and Greeks 

This has brought us to the age of the Buddha (about joo 
Bc) and the threshold of Indian history in the more 
explicit usage of the term. Before entering upon the 
enlarged and yet in some small measure simplhicd prob¬ 
lems of this new age, it is desirable to return briefly to the 
north-west frontier of the subcontinent and to glance at 
events which had been reshaping the cultures of that 
stormy region and were in one way and another to have 
an appreciable eflcct upon a considerable part of the 
subcontinent. 

There arc many natural gateways into India through the 
mountains of the north and north-west but, save for the 
advent of Islam which came primarily by sea, the most 
important historically has always been the partial gap 
represented by the valley of the Kabul River or the 
adjacent Khyber Pass. 

In the latter part of the sixth century ac the Persian 
Empire, probably under the leadership of Cyrus ^e 
(j J 5 ° extended through the Hindu Kush into 

the Peshawar plain, which as Gadara or GandhSra was 
catalogued by Darius I amongst his eastern satrapies or 
provinces in his great inscription of i". 518 scon the tock 
of Bchistun in western Persia. Subsequently Darius 
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TOj, fXQ The Bili Chir* 

4 adii, rocs impoalnglj the 

plain. In the centre of the photo¬ 
graph can he teen the huge Ctca^ 
vated cut made through the dc- 
feiiocf in 195S; a cloter viev' la 
ahou'f)^ righL Accumulation of 
debris and buildings have raised the 
height of the highest mound to 6) ft 









j 11 An flcfifll view i>f the Bala Charsada. ahow's its present cjstcni, about 11 aenra^ and 
aUn the second mound in the baclcRftJund irprtscnting an cKtcnilon of the city subHsequent tu 
ita surrender ro AicKandct the Greot in jz? At that tiinc it was surroiindcd hy foniiirauofis, 
illustiatcd opposite 

carried the Persian or Achaemenid suzerainty to the Jaods 
adjoLoing the Indus, so that 'India* (in this restricted 
sense) is included on his inscriptions at Persepolis and 
Naqsh-I-Rustani, where he was entombed in 486 
Herodotus a little later records * India* as the last and 
richest of the satrapies. 

Through these satrapies, across the middle of the 
Peshawar plain and the Indus above Attock, there may 
already have existed before these events a recognized 
trade-route between the subcontinent, Afghanistan and 
Persia. Be that as it may, an arterial highway was now 
established along this line under the protection of the 
Persian King of Kings and the stimulus of a developing 
imperial commerce. Towns with the status of provincial 
capitals grew up along it* either as new foundations or as 
new enlargements of established settlements. Of two of 






11 z Traces of the defences built against Alexander the Great's troops at Chirsada in 527 ac were 
identified by excavation in 1958. A ditch a-as found backed by an earthen rantpart a’hosc exterior 
had been faced with a mud-brick wall. Traces of the post-holes of a timbcr-lixKd entrance uxrc 
also found 


these wayside capitals something is known from exca¬ 
vation; at Chirsada north-east of Peshawar, and Taxila 
north-west of Rawalpindi. 

Both sites show a wide spread of mounds with inter¬ 
vening gaps, indicating the removal of the town from 
time to time to new ground at the will of changing 
dynasties or fashions. (The arch-example of this oriental 
habit is that of Delhi, which has moved at least eight 
times during the past thousand years.) At Chirsada, the 
ancient Pushkalivati or Peukelaotis (‘Lotus City"), former 
capital of Gandhira, the highest mound, the Bili Hisir 
or High fort, has risen by accumulation to 65 ft and 
represents the earliest known site of the town, originally 
some 15 acres in extent, in the vicinity of the junaion of 
the rivers Kabul and Swat. This was the capital which 
was besieged by a division of Alexander’s troops in 527 



113 An intaglio 
impreation of 
Athena on a clay 
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114i II? affial view of the 

cxrly riiy of Tfliih I» the Bhir 
Mound, left [fifth to second 
ccitturics a c), showA none of the 
careful lovn planninj^ chanc- 
icrtitic look of the ntunh earlier 
dtiei of the Indus Valley md of 
the later bjdo-Grccks, Hi. /f/, 
opposite, i* a general tjcw of 
Taxibi II (Sirkap) showing the 
influence of regular HcLIeniscir 
planning, drat centuries ioad, 
Cf. lit. /ii 


bc, and since it i$ recorded that it took these veterans 
under a trusted general thirty days to capture the place it 
must certainly have been fortified^ In fact, a length of this 
W. !i 2 fortification vi'as identihed by excavation in igjS; it con^ 

sJsted of a ditch backed by an earthen rampart faced 
externally by a wall of mud brick, 

///* izj Subsequently, under the Indo-Greek rulers who, driven 

from Bactria, took over the frontier region and the Ptui’' 
jab in the second century bc, the town was moved three 
furlongs to the nonh-east and laid out on the chessboard 
lines which sub-Greek Bactria had no doubt inherited 
from the Hellenistic West. Elements of this regimented 
lit. 122 plan, on what is today known as Shaikhan Dheri, were 

revealed dramatically in by air-photography and 

have since been verified by excavation. It consists of 
straight main-streets 40 yds apart framing recognizable 
house-plans, with a temple-precinct in a somewhat wider 
range (50 yds) as befitted its status. Equally apparent 
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are the ^;cncrally Western character i:if the lay-out and the 
incorporation of Eastern features within it. 

Across the Indus, 125 miles from Pushkalavati, Jies the 
second of these caravan-cities, Taxlla. Like Pushkalavati, 
it was the (^hef ihu of a locaJ principaJity and presumably 
retained a limited independence within the Persian 
Empire. Its earliest site, known as the Bhir Mound, has 
been sufficiently excavated to show us the shannbJcs that 
it was: with its conglomeration of lil-aJigncd and ilLbuitt 
rubble which can scarcely have been disguised by former 
coverings of painted and unpaJnted plaster. Here it was 
that the local king with a submissive hospitality received 
the conquering Alexander in 526 bc; and it is a modest 
consolation to be told by a reputable historical tradition 
(via Strabo) that the local Brahman ascetics at least stood 
no nonsense in argument from the Western intruder. 

Across a little valley, the Tamra Nala, however lie the 
expansive remains of Taxila li, commonly known as 
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iift-MO Foreign influence 
of PenUns, Greeks and Par- 
thians is reflected in miny of 
rhe find* from TaxiU (BhTr 
Mound “ Sifkap)^ M. *■ 
roundeJ froni the centre of 
A GraccoRomim sil'vcr diah, 
shows Dionysus holding bis 
wine cop in tis right hand. 
///. is the head of a pen¬ 
sive youth in terracotta- Per¬ 
sian (AchaemenidJ influence 
is shown id Hi/* vri*gents 
with lively scenes of a leap^ 
jng stag and a Uon attaching 
a stag- They were hound, 
logcihei whh the bent-bar 
coins, Iff. in the BhTr 
Mound, early third century 
nc 
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lit Takilii IJ (SfrJtap), acrosa the Vallc)' frciin Tasila. f, th^ Bhrr Mound, it contplcccljr different 
in its b^M^ut //A /ry), Instead rf s congbincntjon of hovflik Ehia ii a town kid out on » 
Gmcco-Patihkn chcstbourd pkn in the dtnt centuty ad but baaed probably upon the Indo' 
Greek city of two centuries earlier which bet beneath it, 

Sirkap. Here, without partiailarimion, it will surtice to 
observ^e the well-kaown vestiges of another chessboard 
towHj superficiany of Parthian origin (first century ad) 
but presumed to take its rectilinear plan from an Indo- 
Greek city (second-first century oc) which is known to 
exist beneath a part of it, A considerable stretch of the 
Parthian main street has been cleared. It has a width of 
7--IO yds, runs straight southwards from the north gate 
and is crossed at right angles by a regular system of 
smaller streets at yd intervals. A majority of the 

buildings lining the main street were small shops raised 
slighdy above the street-level, as in a modern bazaar 
Behind them were close-set houses, some of them planned 
round courtyards. Amongst other buildings accessible 
from the main street were a large temple and half-a-dozen 
small Buddhist or Jaina stupas, bearing a mixture of 
Graeco-Roman and Indian decoration. J//, r// 

The sequence of Taxila (Bhir Mound-Sirkap) thus 
equates with that of Pushkalavati (Bala yi|ar-Shaikhan 
Dheri); and it is of interest to recall that in the 
which is after all an epic, not a history, Taxita and 
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Pushkalavati arc contemporary foundations by the two 
sons of Bharat^ 

The details of these successive cities need not be further 
considered here, but the whole cxjmplex episode - Persian 
and Greek - which they represent offers features of a 
wider interest. Alike at Charsada^s Bala Hisar and at 
Taxila's Bhir Mound, iron was used from the beginning 
as at present known. Both sites must be supposed to have 
existed, as caravan-cities, on the great international high¬ 
way from the time of the Persian conquest, Lt. from r. 54^ 
500 BC; the orderly functioning of this highway implies 
nodal centres such as they represent. In this frontier- 
region, therefore, iron was in use not later than the latter 
part of the sixth century BC. 

A point of current interest here arises. The date of the 
first use of iron in the Indian subcontinent is at present 
under discussion, and new evidence which may eventually 
settle the matter has not yet been published. Until recently 
there was no good reason for supposing that the metal 
was in general use within the limits of the North-^est 
Frontier until that region was absorbed, as has just been 
recalled, into the Persian Empire in the latter part of the 
sixth century bc. True, iron was familiar in Persia by the 
end of the second or beginning of the first millennium bc, 
and may have penetrated here and there into low'-grade 
but accessible cultures on the Baluch borderlands within 
the first half of the first millennium. But even when it 
became widely knowm its use w'as liable to be patchy and 
restricted. As late as the earlier half of the fifth century bc 
the powerful Massagetae of eastern Iran arc recorded to 
have been still without it. The earliest unequivocal literary 
evidences for the use of iron by Indians are the w'cU- 
known references by Herodotus and Ktesias in that 
century. Until very recently, the earliest firm ardiaco- 
logical evidence for the normal use of iron within th'S 
subcontinent W'as provided by the first TaxiJa (the Bhir 













til Thf rcglmcEiud pbn of 
Shaikhin Dheri half a mile ftom 
the BiU HijSr, Chimda, was 
discovered by air-pHotographif 
in 19jS. As it appears the plan 
in tbc aerial photograph IS a 
*ghOflt\ Its lines arc not those of 
the true walls, they ane the out¬ 
lines of the robber trenches 
from wbich the baJreti bricks of 
the walls had been robbed by 
villagers. Excavation has since 
cartlinned chat the plan was laid 
put by Indo-Grecks in the 
second centnry bc 


Mound), for which Sir John NfarshaU's inihaJ date of 
about joo BC Js unlikdy to bc varied signihcantly. 

Now news comes chat, low' dowm in a mound at 
Atranjikhera, in the Etah district of Uttar Pradesh, iron 
has been found by Professor NuruJ Hasan and R. C. Gaur 
in association with Painted Grey Ware and with organic 
maierial to which a date in the vicinity of z loo or tcoo bc 
has been ascribed on the results of radio-carbon analyses 
carried out by the Tara Institute of Fundamental Research 
at ^mbay. All this needs careful verification, but mean¬ 
while there is a possibility that a prt of India may 
have marched closely with Persia in the introduction of 
iron-working. The early dating for Painted Grey Ware is 
also noteworthy- It may now' appear that the earliest 
civilization in the Northern Plains was contemporaneous 
with, and no doubt stimulated by, the appearance of iron 
there, alongside the distinctive pottery, a little before or 
a Jitde after tooc bc* 








But whether iron k or is not proved to be a Persian in¬ 
novation, there can be little doubt that the use of money 
came to India as a Persian idea, 'fhere is no pre-Persian 
Indian money, and on the other hand in a variety of forms 
it is common enough with Northern Black Polished, ware 
in the centuries following yoo bc. The indication is that 
of increasing and increasingly systematized trade, which 
in all probability owed a primary^ stimulus to the impact 
of Persian modes and disciplines. At the sarpe time it may 
bc rc-cmphasizcd that urban life in the Indian plains was 
amplified rather than created at this time. So far as the 
available evidence goes, the moneyless towns of the 
Painted Grey Ware period - say, jooo-joo hc - could 
show standards of living not v'^astly inferior to those of 
the moneyed cities which used Northern Black Polished 
Ware after yoo BC. True, baked bricks were now freely 
employed for building fortifications, houses and drains, 
and everywhere were efficient terracotta ‘soak-wells or 
*soak-pits*j but all these would seem to represent 
improven^ent rather than revolution. 

]//i. Then in 527 bc came Alexander the Great. Kis inter¬ 

vention in central Asia was a matter of months, but its 
political and cultural consequences were stupendous. Its 
sequels were revolutions indeed. Politically it led in the 
north to an awakening of Indian nationalism on an un¬ 
precedented scale. Culturally it laid the foundations of 
much that w'as to become widely characteristic of Indian 
architecture and sculpture. It awoke the Indian genius as 
nothing had stirred It since the advent of the Indus 
Civilization or the more shadowy Aryans* 

The starting-point may be traced to ^50 BC, when the 
last Darius was murdered and his palace of Persepoiis 
burnt about the ears of his victor. 'The reign of the Great 
Kings w'as over; however much Alexander might attempt* 
from mixed motives of humanity and interest, to protect 
the conquered Persian cities and to perpetuate the Achac- 
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mcnJd r<;gime as its self-appointed heir, the dock could 
not be reversed. The Greeks passed on to claim the Per¬ 
sian provinces of India, and behind them two centuries of 
lavish royal patronage came abruptly to an end. The 
accumulated artistry of Persia was out of work. 

The Mauryan Empire 

The sequel is not dillicult to reconstruct. From the Pun¬ 
jab Alexander withdrew westwards, to die at Babylon in 
325 Bc* His eastern successor, Seleukos, found himsdf 
confronted by an astonishing upsurgcnce of Indian 
nationalism Jed by Chandragupta, the first king of the 
Mauryan dynasty, from his small kingdom of Magadha 
by the Ganges. In the upshot, the old satrapies of 'India^ 
and Gandhara as far as the Hindu Kush were ceded to the 
Indian king. He thus acquired possession of an immense 
new territory which, though l^sically non-Iranian, was 
prepared by long use for the circulation or transmission 
of Persian ideas and indeed officially employed a Persian 
script for Its vernacular. 

Here was the greatest empire that India had ever pro- 
duced, greater even than that which may be accredited to 


It only after Alcsandrr the Gteat'a death that a icasonihlj tme Eikcncu of him 
appeared on coifii (J//. The dekadrachm, or len^dnchm piece (Wf. /.r/J, ji un extremely 
me com struck at ^bylon to ccinurKmorite Alexander's, victory over King Poms in the Punjab. 
Alexan^r is shown on the obverw on horseback attacking an elephant ind the reverse sbowa 
the goddess of victory, Ntkc. Hying to crown the standing Hgure of Akrujider, Alexander’s 
raitcrn successor, Selcukos, it shown on the tetradrachm (///. /jJ), jind the Indo-Greck King 
Menander, who nilcd CKirsada in the tecond century 1C, in W. 
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the Indus Civilisation itself. Above all, here was the 
potential patronage of a triumphant dynasty with, as yet, 
no confirmed artistic tradition of its own in any way com¬ 
parable with its wealth and its ambition. Here, in the new 
India, was a new home for the accomplished artists and 
craftsmen of Persia. And hither they came* 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the Indo- 
Persian phase which resulted from this ^nvergence of 
need and oppommity niarked the beginning of masonry 
architecture in India. There had of course been stone and 
brick buildings far back in the third millennium, though 
little enough to which, so far as we know, the proud 
term ^architecture' can be unreservedly applied. 
sequcntly, the earliest stone structures in India to which 
an approximate date can be attached are the defences o 
Old Rajglr in the hills of southern Bihar. These grwt 
defences, aj miles in length, enclose the site of the city 
which, as the capital of the kingdom of Magadha, achieved 
distinction In the sixth century bc by association with the 











[28, 119 The defence) Pt Old 
Rlj^ir mij intcrmhiently for 25 
miles. lIluKraccd opposite 1$ a 
detail of the loun ts'pJI; and ihc 
w-siy in which the hutions »EOod 
out sqUBtc from the %'lll can be 
«en in the overall view of a stretch 
of the wall, eight 



Buddha and Mahavira during the first formative period 

of the Buddhist and Jaina cults. The work consists of a 

massive wall, dty-buiJt of large unshapen stones, with ///, 12^ 

square bastions at frequent intervals: not much to show 

as evidence of architectural sensibility. But the foundations 

of a new order were laid when the rulers of Magadha in 

the fifth century bc built a fortress on the plain beside the 

rivers Ganges and Son where the straggling town of 

Patna now stands. This fortress of Fatali was enlarged 

into the splendid capital city of Pataliputra by the first 

Mauryan emperor about 5 ao b c. 

Of the new metropolis archaeologists, working in the 
arduous conditions of a waterlogged site, have told us 
enough to lend credence to the scraps of information 
which have come to us deviously from Megasthenes, the 
envoy of Seleukos at the Maurj'an court about 302 bC- In 
his day, Pataliputra formed an oblong over miles long 
beside the river, and over a mile wide. It was fortified by 
a ditch 200 yds broad and a timber palisade with towers 
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and bofHholes for archers. In the royal palace there was 
much that was 'calculated to excite admiration, and with 
which neither Susa, with all its costly splendour, nor 
Ekbatana, with all its magnificence, can vie. In the prks 
tame peacocks are kept, and pheasants which have been 
domesticated: and cultivated plants . - - and shady groves 
and pastures planted with trees, and tree-branches which 

the art of the woodman has deftly interwoven-There 

are also tanks of great beauty in which they keep foh of 
enormous size but quite tame*. The whole description is 
significantly reminiscent of a Persian 'paradise , and there 
can be no doubt as to whence the general character of 
Chandragupta*s palace w-as derived. - k ^ 

Though no excavation commensurate wdth the^ im- 
pmance of the site has been carried out here, preliminary 
attempts have not been unrewarded. Lengths of imposing 
timber framework discovered in 1916-7 t<:5tify to the 
general credibility of Megasthenes’s account of the forti¬ 
fication. But of more specific importance is the masonry 
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ijr A ^EaulrJ■a,n col- 
wnri'npufltp third 
lury DCp found at 
Patoliputra in 
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influence in tn <idc- 
Toluici and eential 
patmettes 


which has from time to time been brought to the surface. 

As Jong ago as i £ 96 a col u mn-capi tal wi th stepped impos t, ///, / j/ 

side-\^olutcs and central palmettes of Persian type was 
founds and the fragment of another with Achaemenian 
pal metre and bcad-and reel pattern was unearthed in rijj j. 

The latter, of polished sandstone, recalls the high polish 
which the Maur^'an masons copied from the Persians. 

('fhe masonr)^ of the palace of Eferius and Xerxes at Per- 
sepolis, for example, is In places polished like a mirror,) 

Two stone griffins from the site, recognized as parts of 
a throne of Persian type, show the same polish. In 191Z 
a rough-and-ready attempt to uncover a large budding 
produced Persian features of a more ample kind: a hall 
’with upwards of eighty pillars which, though very 
fragmentary, w'ere observed to have the same lustrous 
polish. Unsatisfactory though the evidence is in detail, it 
is sufficiently clear that w'e have here a Persian dman or 
apddma or audicnce-hall, and that we are confronted once 
more w'ith a deliberate Tcrsianization* that bespeaks the 
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presence of imported ideas and, no doubt, of imported 
master-masons. 

Indeed the Pataliputra palace may well have employed 
some |>art of the first generation of immigrant Persian 
craftsmen after the fall of the Achaemenid Empire. Today, 
however, the earliest upstanding vestiges of the Indo- 
Persian phase are the work of a second or third genera¬ 
tion, and doubtless for the most part of Indian pupils and 
successors. These vestiges are the familiar commemora¬ 
tive pillars - originally more than thirty of them - which 
the great Ashoka, grandson of Chandragupta, set up in the 
middle of the third century bc after his conversion to 
Buddhism. Later, many of them were inscribed with 
Ashoka*s pious precepts; but in origin they were un¬ 
inscribed and were a continuation, in a new form, of an 
old-standing Indian custom, that of setting up posts, 
normally of timber, to commemorate a great victory or 
some sf>ccial sacrifice, or to honour a deity such as Garuda- 
dhvaja. Behind all this seems to lie the Indian cosmic 
idea of a World Axis, conceived as a pillar separating 
heaven and earth. Where Ashoka*s pillars differed from 
the normal run was in three respects: they were uniformly 
of stone, their symbolism was Buddhist or at least 
adopted by Buddhism, and they were derived from the 
Persian, so-called ‘Persepolitan*, type, with the t^ically 
Persian polish. In other words, the Buddhist king was 
using an alien, or recendy naturalized, idiom to express 
an Indian idea. 

That he carried through this combined operation with 
success is amply indicated by the surviving pillars; above 
all, the greatest of the series, the lion-column of Samath 
which has been apdy taken as the badge of the Indian 
Republic. The lion was an epithet often applied to the 
Buddha, though it had earlier been a regal emblem which 
had found an honoured place in the architectural sculp¬ 
ture of Persia; and the wheel formerly carried by the 
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t)2,1)) The so-caUcd bell* 
shaped or ‘inverted locus* 
capital seen in Indian archi* 
tecturc b the result of Persian 
influence. Perhaps the most 
famous example b the lion> 
column of Samath, left, 
erected by Ashoka about 
250 BC and since taken as the 
badge of the Indian Republic. 
A RK>rc dbtinctively Indian 
form of the Ashokan bell¬ 
shaped capital of some two 
centuries bter may be seen 
in the rock-cut Buddhist 
chaitya at Karli, right 


lions was a symbol of imperial rule before it was adopted 
by the Buddha as the Wheel of the Buddhist Law. 

Setting aside, however, the religious symbolism of the 
Ashokan pillars, we may emphasize their wider architec¬ 
tural significance. It is this: the so-called bell-shaped or 
‘inverted lotus* capital of these pillars is, on the one hand, 
Persian in origin and, on the other hand, entered widely 
into the construction of the Indian architectural ‘orders’ 
from the time of the Mauryans far into the Middle Ages - 
until, in fact, it yielded to the dominance of the Cha|ukyan 
lathe or the baroque fantasies of Vijayanagar. The 
elaborately fluted and enriched column-capitals, for 
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i}4 This column-oipiul is b«si* 
cally of Persian type, hut shows 
completely Indian motifs on both 
faces. Its date probably lies sonK- 
time in the third to second century 
BC. From Samath 


example, hewn out of square piers in the sixth century 
AD by the rock-cutters of Badami, south of Bombay, 
retain the elements of this form more than eight ccnmrics 
after its introduction into India; and even the plain or 
faceted capitals of Pallava and Choja architecture in the 
far south are derived ultimately from the same remote 
source. 

Nor does the architectural link with Iran end there. In 
India, as in Iran, the weight of the architrave beam is 
commonly transmitted to the column through an oblong 
III. j )4 impost-block or bracket, spread laterally to take the 

strain, rather than through the square impost of the^ more 
classical orders of the West. TTiese brackets varied in 
shape from age to age, and can to a considerable extent 
be classified chronologically. Some of them are elaborately 
III. jjj carved into double or addorsed animid-forms which go 

back to the ‘protomes’ or double animals of the familiar 
Achaemenian imposts. Others are moulded into a variety 
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I) 5 The entrance to the Lomas Riahi 
cave in the Barlbar hilk near Cajrl in 
Bihar. These *cave*buildings* were 
carved in the reign of Ashoka about 
250 BC and arc the earliest dated 
examples in India 



of shapes which have close identical counterparts in 
ancient and modern Iran, shapes sudicicntly numerous 
and specialized ■ to suggest a historical link between the 
Persian and Indian traditions. 

Finally, any consideration both of the indebtedness of 
India to Achaemenid Persia and of the extent to which 
India transmuted her borrowings must take account of 
rock-cut architecture and inscriptions. From the seventh 
century bc onwards, if not earlier, tombs in the likeness 
of pillared halls were being cut into the cliffs of Media 
and Persia. The rock-cut pillared shrines of India are 
famous, but the earliest dated *cavc-buildings* of India 
are those carved in the reign of Ashoka about 250 bc in 
the Barabar hills near Gaya in Bihar. Tlic first attempts ///. /y/ 

simulate vernacular types, though with the Persian polish; 
the sequence Persia-lndia is dear enough. Again, the 
Bisutun or Behistun rock-inscription of Oarius I dates 
from about 518 bc; there is in India no precedent for the 
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rock-cdicts cut at the bidding of Ashoka in and after 
BC. In these things the Maury an cn^peror was deliberately 
adopting the methods of the Great Kings, whose nrantle 
had In a sense descended upon him. But the resemblance 
is one of technique, not of aesthetic or spiritual content. 
Save for an occasional formula, nothing could be more 
unlike the commemorative and administrative records of 
the proud Persian despots than the gentle exhortations of 
the equally despotic but more humble-minded Buddhist 
king* 

In such fashion civilization drew upon, civilisation, and 
the changing thought of India was both enriched by 
borrowed forms and formulae and disciplined by the 
element of continuity that borrowing implied. It is prob¬ 
able that no similar period in history has exercised a more 
profound InHucncc upon the culture of the subcontinent 
than did the century which followed the fail of the Per¬ 
sian empire and the transit of Alexander the Great. In 
northern India many of the material elements of civiliza¬ 
tion were already present in the Gangctic towns before 
those events occurred; but it was only in the sequel, when 
the strong intelligence of Chandragupta and Ashoka, 
governed in the latter by an intensely Indian spirituality, 
gathered together the new threads and wove them into 
something like a national pattern, that a large part of 
India once more, after 2000 years, produced an integrated 
civilization. 



ij6 An imponant idministWN^c 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Eastern, Central and 
Southern India 

East of Pataliputra the moderate rainfall of the plains is 
doubled and shortly quintupled in intensity, and close 
marshy jungle barred the easy advance of civilization. 

Here, in Bengal, is evidence of the persistence of small 
disaniculatc societies in an essentially neolithic condition 
long after the early metal-using towns of the Jumna- 
Ganges doib had reached a measure of maturity. Jt was 
not indeed until the pow^erfiilly organized Mauryan 
regime thrust eastw'ards in ^e third century hc that, as 
the evidence goes, occasional towns of a substantial 
character began to emerge within the river-system of the 
Brahmaputra. They w'ouJd appear however to have re¬ 
mained few' in number until wtU into the Middle Ages. 

The most impressive of them is represented by the mounds 

and ruins of Pundranagar, now Mahasth^, in the Bogra 

district of East BengaJ. Pundranagar was the capital of the 

Pundias, an ancient people who, Hkc the Dasyus of 

the Punjab, w'Cre regarded w'ith contempt by the Aryan 

invaders. The site of their town has been inadequately 

explored in depth, Alost of its knowm features belong to 

the time of the Guptas (fourth to seventh century a d) and 

later; but an important stone inscription is ascribed to 

the Mauryan period (third century bc) and indicates that ///. tj$ 

the place was then an administrative centre. It refers to 
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i}7''i35' ^ ShEahupilgarh is cxtixmcly regular a may be seen in the aerial viev, left- 

'Hw trail «'M broken at intervals by eight principal gates (//A. ifJt jTjy), which show by their 
design tiiat a milinry mmd had considered the problem and also that amiple resources for the 
bulling were at hand. It dates probably from Ashoka, about i(iio rc 

the common danger of floods in Bengal and the measures 
taken by the govemor of Pundranagar to meet it by the 
issue of paddy (rice) from reserve stocks evidently kept 
for the purpose. These stocks were to be replenished in 
better rimes both in kind and in coin - an interesting 
early reference to coinage, presumably of the punch- 
marked type found frequently in Bengal as In other parts 
of India. As a side-light on the economy of a period 
marked by administrative commonsense, the document 
is of notable historical interest. 

For more material evidence of Mauryan urban expan¬ 
sion into eastern India, we have at present to go to Orissa 
where, on the outskirts of the temple-city of Bhubanesh' 
war, a fortified site known as Shishupalgarh has been 
shown by excavation to date in origin from the third 
///, /j^7 century bc. Its plan is an extremely regular square, with 

sides each three-quarters of a mBc long and defences 
consisting basically of an earthen rampart 30 ft high. 
Symmetrically in each side are two dramatically salient 
gateways of stone, and there seem to have been supple¬ 
mentary posterns. The regular spacing of the eight 
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principal portals be assumed to indicate a grid-pJari 
for the Streets, though these have not yet been inv'esti" 
gated. The portals, each intricately planned with two 
successive gates, a pedestrians' bypass and flanking walls 
or fighting-platforms, arc built superbly of lateritc blocks, 
and have every appearance (subject to verification) of 
belonging to an early period of the defences* 

A regimented plan of this kind is exceptional in Indian 
architecture, and suggests both a nniitary mind and ample 
resources. The most likely moment within the third cen¬ 
tury Bc is immediately after Ashoka's famous victory 
over the Kalingas of this region, about 264 sc, when the 
foundation or re-foundation of such a city as a dviljdng 
instrument of pacification would be entirely in character. 
The misery occasioned by the campaign, it will be re¬ 
called, turned the king into a determined pacifist and led 
to his conversion to Buddhism; it is historically improb¬ 
able therefore that this fortress-town was built during the 
peaceful half-century following 264, whilst an earlier date 
is equally out of the question* Further excavation could 
not fail to be rma-arding* Nor does Shishupaigarh stand 






alone in this matter. Seeiningjy at the same time, at 
Jaugada in Ganjam district, southern Orissa, an Iron Age 
culture and an earthern rampart a5 ft high were imposed 
upon a site previousJy occupied by villagers equipped 
with stone axes. Jaugada is less faniiliar than ShishupU- 
garh but appears to share the same problems; and here 
again excavation may some day discover more evidence 
as to the great Ashoka’s thinking at the turning point of 
his career. 

Areanwhile in central India urban development had 
been less reluctant than in the north-east, though it would 
appear to have started later than in the Gangetic plain. 
Something has been said above about the busy village- 
communities which, along the Narbada, in &la|wa and 
elsewhere in the middle region bctivecn 2000 and 600 
BC, exercised a chalcolithic technology, mosdy based 
upon microlirhs supplemented by a little precious copper. 
It is increasingly apparent as we have seen, that beneath 
the markedly local and often lively elements of these 
cultures can be detected a measure of affinity, a cousin- 
ship, w^ith chalcolithic cultures in the north-w'cst. Like 
the chert or chalcedony blades and the copper flat axes 
(p. 89), the potter)' is consistent with a slowly moving, 
intermittent connection down the west coast, always wdth 
local variation and experiment. And then, shortly before 
or after joo hc, the developed urbanity of the Jumna- 
Ganges ei<ii 3 b descended upon the scene* 

A crucial site is that of Ujjain, where recent digging 
has taken place. Ujjain, one of the sacred cities of India 
and capital of the ancient kingdom of AvantI (now 
Malwa), lies beside the river Sipra, a tributary of the 
Chambal which is itself a tributary of the Jumna. It domi¬ 
nated the trunk-route from the dodh to the Arabian Sea 
and, as a developed city, was an early offshoot of the 
Ganges Civilization. It is of a roughly pentagonal plan, 
with major axes of about a mile* Its massive mud ram- 





Ha At Ujjaui, one of 
the scared cities of Indla^ 
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part IS z JO ft wide at the base and upwards of 40 ft high; 

this, beside the river where it catches the full flow of the 

current, was reinforced by timber breakwaters set diagon- ///, 1^0 

ally to the stream, and there are later repairs both of mud 

and of baked brick. Outside the ramp^art, except where 

the river rendered additional work unnecessary, there is 

a formidable fosse, originally 1 jo ft wide at the top and 

20 ft deep. From the material of the rampart were 

recovered the tw'o southernmost sherds of Painted Grey 

Ware, and iron occurred in the lowest of the related 

strata. Within the line of the defences were buildings of 

stone and baked brick with ring*wcLls or soak-pits which 

have already been noted as characteristic of Indian towms 

from the latter half of the first mUlennium bc on^'ards. 

In one of the gates, the roadway had been metalled and 
re-metalled on numerous occasions, and bore the ruts of 
carts with the universal gauge of about j ft 9 ins. 

On present knowledge, Ujjain suggests a relatively 
sudden projection of the civilization of the northern 
plains upon a site previously occupied, if at all, by a 
purely local setdement of smaJl-town or village status. 

Farther south, on the other hand, at Maheshwar, the 
evidence is dear enough. Here, where the Ujjain trunk- 
route crossed the Narbada, there was, as noted above, a 
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considerable and lengthjf chalcolithic occupation on both 
banks of the river before the fully evolved technology of 
the Ganges Civilisation ivas suddenly imposed upon the 
more northerly site, that of Maheshwar itself. Tlicrc was 
no transition bcrw'cen the lower and the higher culture; 
the latter swept down and smothered the former with a 
twenry^foot accumulation of buildings, soalc-pits, iron 
implements, Nonhern Black Polished Ware, and organ¬ 
ized equipment which included a sprinkling of punch- 
marked coins as w'itness to an organized commerce wholly 
alien to the preceding ChalcoJithic* The point need not 
be laboured: civilization arrived in centrd India with a 
bang: it came from the [umna-Ganges along the 
natural traffic-]incs through the Vindhya Range, and it 
reached the Narbada - the cast-west a.^is of central India 
- by the beginning of the fifth century bc. 

The extension of civilization southwards into the heart 
of the Deccan and peninsular India runs parallel with that 
already noticed in Bengal and Orissa* There is no reason 
for ascribing it to a period earlier than the third century 
BC, and, at something more than a guess, it can bc asso¬ 
ciated with the southward extension of the Mauryan 
Empire by Bindusara, father of Ashoka, at the beginning 
of that century. On tw'o town-sites, namely Mask! in 
kaichur district, in Andhra Pradesh, and brahmagiri, the 
ancient Isiia, farther south in Mysore State, the main 
characters of this peninsular civilization have been 
obsetv'ed with care* At both sites there are Ashokan rock- 
cut edicts; at both, the advent of civilization is the advent 
also of iron; at both, a Black-and-Red Ware which, as we 
have seen, has roots in the cbalcolithic of Saurashtra and 
Rajasth^ now joins the main southward spread, which 
in some regions it had In fact anticipated; at both, the rites 
of the dead included the erection of niegalithic cists or 
monuments, the origin of which is in dispute and need 
not bc discussed here; at both there is a sharp cultural 
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1^1 The uiajaiity of 
Indian megalith lonibs 
arc found in ihe south of 
[he countHi', The example 
illusTmccHj, from fimhma- 
giri^ Mysore^ ti of the 
type knovn a£ a 'pott* 
holc^ cist, taking Its nanvc 
from the round ^port¬ 
hole' opening which may 
be Kcn^ blocked, at the 
head, the eastern end, of 
the cist. These dsts, or 
chests, are built of granite 
(someiimcs latcrite) slabs 
anthln a stone eirele and 
are about C feet in length 

deavage between the richly cejuipped Iron Aj^e and the 
semi-barbarouschalcolithicor neolithic sabstrarum which 
has been traced back as far as the third millennium. From 
now on the Peninsula w'as in the main stream of civiliza¬ 
tion, varied by those remarkable backwaters where, in the 
hills and forests, ancient tribal societies have remained to 
modern times as a familiar archaism in the Indian scene. 

But this was not quite the end of the rise of civilization 
in India. Mention must be added of one further tributary 
to the main stream; the vigorous Graeco-Roman trade 
which, frcmi the first centur)' bc-ad, brought a wealth 
of sophisticated European goods and contacts into ////. 142^1^^ 
central and peninsular India, in exchange for h>cal Indian 
cloths, semi-precious stones, pearls and, above aR, spices, 
and occasionally even Chinese silks. This trade, known to 
us from Greek, Roman and Indian literature and, less 
amply but quite definitely, from marerial evidence, struck 
both coasts of the Peninsula at a number of recorded 
places. Amongst them, at Muziris (probably Cranganore 
on the Cochin inlets) the fourth century map known as the 
Peutingcr Table marks a ‘temple of Augustus^ This has 
not yet been found, but on the opposite side of India, on 
the Coromandel coast, the Indo-French tow^n of Pondi- 
cheriy' (anciently Pudu-chcheri or Neurtown) has been 
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143 A broruic 9 iatU’ 
ette of J-lcciculn-Sen- 
pu, fTotn Bcgram^ 
Aft;lunbtan, shows 
him standing, resting 
his right hand on a 
knotted dub and 
ing a modius or com- 
mnsurc on his head. 
This emblem is nor¬ 
mally chaiscteristic of 
J upiter-Sernpis. who 
v$s revered as god of 
the com supply as well 
as a god of the dead 



identified with the Vadmk^ of Ptolemy' and the Greek 
Pmp/jiSf and excavators have identified the ancient site 
(under the folk-name of Afikamedu) nearby. It is of 
interest to observe that here the rcplaccnient of a purely 
native village by a substantial brick-built town coincided 
with the arrival of Western trade-goods in quantity, 
including amphorae of wine and the bright red table-wares 
of Arretium in Tuscany. Incidentally, some of the 
amphorae, when found, were still coated internally with 
a resin deposit derived, no doubt, from their former con¬ 
tents, the ntsina or rcsinated wine w*hich still attracts or 
repels the visitor to the Greek end of the Xiediterranean. 
In one way and another, the impact of this commerce 
from the centres of European civilization may be sup¬ 
posed to have played a part in the development of skills 
and the widening of horizons that stimulated the some¬ 
what tardy upgrowth of urban life in the southern part 
of the subcontinent. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Summary 


Finally, let us summarisEC this progressive pervasion of 
civilized life through two and a half thousand years and 
the two million square miles of a great subcontinent. The 
story began in the middle of the third miJJcnnium^ when 
social ideas which had been elaborated in Mesopotamia 
fertilized certain of the Lively but limited chaJcolithic 
communities of the Baluch-Indus borderland and pro¬ 
duced the seemingly sudden flowering of Phase I of 
Indian civilization, that specifically of the Indus valley. 
By the end of the millennium the Indus Civilization was 
dominating the western coastiands from Makran in tlte 
north to the Gulf of Cambay and the Narbada-Kim 
estuaries far to the south, either by spontaneous expan¬ 
sion or under pressures (commerciaJ or other) which can¬ 
not be closely defined. Certainly well before the middle 
of the second milJcnnium (about 1700 bc) internal decay, 
stimulated perhaps by gcomorphological changes and 
periodical flooding, had set In, and had prepared the way 
- at least at Mohenjo-daro ■“ for a violent end by raiders 
of one sort or another. Whether these raiders were the 
nomadic Aryans whose inroads into the Punjab arc 
reflected in the Vedic hymns is a matter for conjecture, 
but a certain parallelism beween their recorded exploits 
and the archaeological evidence can be adduced. 
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Ac Chanhu-daro and Amri, in Sind^ the Civilization 
succeeded by Jow-gradc cultures with some affinities 
in north-western Asia. Meanwhile to the south and east, 
along the coast of Kathiawad or Saurashtra^ a significantly 
different sequel has been obscr\^ed. 

Here the mature Indus or Harappa cisdliaation was 
variously transmuted into a new chaJcoJithic small-town 
phase which shows links with second millennium viJJage- 
life in central India. Sometime during that millennium 
evidence emerged of a developed and individual copper 
industx}' centred upon the Gangetic lands but at present 
of undefined context. Equally nebulous in origin but of 
wider significance is the developing urban life which 
appears within the same region during the earlier half of 
the first millennium bc. There, in the homeland of the 
Indian epics, flowered Phase II of Indian civilization, to 
which the name Ganges Civilization may reasonably be 
applied. The Phase marks the beginning of the use of 
iron and the beginning of continuous civilization in the 
northern plains. Until somewhere about joo bc its 
characteristic industry was the production of the very 
distinctive Painted Grey Ware. 

This important urban development was supplemented 
and stimulated in the latter half of the sixth century BC 
by fresh influences of a civilizing kind which entered the 
north-western comer of the subcontinent in the train of 
the Achacmenid kings of Persia. Their colonization of 
the frontier region brought security to the trade-routes 
thereabouts, prosperity to the towns along them - 
Begram near Kabul, Charsada near Peshawar, Taxila 
near Rawalpindi - and an improved equipment which 
included coinage. These benefits were not slow' in reaching 
out to the now-flourishing cities of the Here sub¬ 
stantial buildings of baked brick began to replace the 
mud-brick structures normal to the earlier phase; and 
incidentally, perhaps in literal imitation of the polished 
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surface of an abundant iron industry^ the celebrated 
Northern Black Polished Ware, with its steel-like gloss, 
came into vogue as a prophetic aid to the archaeologists 
of the future* The new modes and techniques, however, 
implied at first no radical revolution in the life of the 
great plains; rather they confirmed and amplified the 
civilizing trends already at work there. The period after 
;oo AC and more particularly after 300 BC was one of 
enrichment, econoniically and ctilrurally; a trend which 
culminated In the rise of the ^^au^yan Empire as a 
^successor state^ to the Persian Empire after the transit 
of Alexander the Great* The Mauiy^ans inherited and at 
the same time transmuted Achaemenid political and 
cultural ideas and made good use of unemployed Persian 
talent, A notable example of this process was the importa¬ 
tion of Persian architectural forms which were to 





influence the religious architecture of India far into the 
Middle Ages. 

Phase III might better be described as a sub-phase of 
Phase II. It represents the southward thrust of the matur¬ 
ing Ganges Civilisation towards central India; in par- 
ticulatf to the Narbada valJc)^, through which an outlet 
was thus secured to the harbours of the west coast. This 
thrust occurred not later than the fifth century BC, and 
may be regarded perhaps as a material aspect of that 
flowering of the intellect and the spirit which found 
expression in the outgrowth of Buddhism and Jainism 
from the same Gangetic homeland. 

Phase IV has a more substantive quality. It was, if 
the evidence Is read aright, essentially a product of the 
southerly extension of the Maury an Empire from the 
Ganges at the beginning of the third century BC. Over a 
congeries of chalcolithic cultures with a strongly micro- 
Jithic bias swept the fully developed Gangetic Icon Age, 
represented by emissaries on a sufliciendy small scale to 
absorb local traditions whilst imposing the (literally) iron 
discipline of the northern civilization. For the moment 
this advance petered out In northern Mysore, but it later 
reached the southern end of the Peninsula and by the 
first century ad, was fully established there, with wide¬ 
spread and stimulating contacts overseas. Starting at 
about the same time, that is, the third century DC, it 
began to spread also down the coastal plains beside the 
eastern ghats (Ashoka's famous conquest of the Kahngas 
of Orissa about 264 & c is a key-point), and as far south as 
the famous Amaiavati on the Krishna river the Northern 
Black Polished Ware of the Ganges found an ultimate 
home. The picture of gradual pervasion from north to 
south is a logical and integral one. Thenceforth, Indian 
civillaation becomes a proper and primary study for the 
historian, with the archaeologist now in a subordinate 
though still useful role» 
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